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A NIGHT RIDE ON AN ICE-BOAT.* 
THE earth is bound and the hills are bare, 
Solemn and still is the midnight air, 
Hushed is the hum of the little rills 
As the shadows fall on the crested hills. 

Up with the sails 

And away with the breeze! 
Starlight and moonlight 

And crystal seas! 


Away and away on the restless deep 


- Where the fathomless waters never sleep, 


The sailor watches the star-lit sky 
And laughs as the ice-king frolics by. 
’ Up with the sails 
And away with the breeze! 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas ! 
Beyond the cliffs where the frost-gems cling, 
In the beautifal land across the sea. a 
Up with’the sails - 
’. And away with the breese! 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas ! 
Silent and somber the trees look down, 
Where the snow-capped hills hide many @ town, 
But only the stars with their diamond glance 
Keep time and chime to the ice-boat’s dance. 
Up with the sails 
And away with the breeze! 


Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas! 


The polished steel, like a cimeter blade, 
Reflects the flash of the shimmering glade, 
And the whitened sails, like the wings of light, © 
Send back the breath of the voiceless night. 
Up with the sails 
’ And away with the breeze! , 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas ! : 


Cutting the air with the arrow beak 
Under the shadow of many a peak, 
Swifter and swifter the ice-boat flies, 
Piloted on by the light of the skies. 
Up with the sails 
And away with the breeze! 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas! 


Onward and onward, unmeasured by time, 
On like the flow of a beautiful rhyme— 
On like the echoes of fairy-like ‘bells— 
On till the dimness the daylight foretells, 
Up with the sails 
And away with the breeze ! 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal] seas ! 
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The sun from the sky looks down with a smile, 
While the ice and the stars no longer beguile ; 
The track that was firm as the adamant hills 
Is singing the song of the myriad rills. 
Down with the sails 
And farewell to the breeze ! 
Daylight and sunlight 
And swift-flowing seas! 


The river of life is ever agleam, - 

* And the bark of delight sweeps on like a dream ; 
But the sun that seems brightest for many a day 
May take our fair vision for ever away ! 

Have ready the sails, 
There may chance a good breeze! 
Starlight and moonlight 
And crystal seas! 
CHARLES H. SWEETSER. 








SEX AND SUFFRAGE. 


OXE hundred and fifty women in Kansas have peti- 

tioned Congress to make them legal voters. 
Two school-girls in Massachusetts, at their quarterly 
exhibition, have been debating the social rights and 
wrongs of their sex, One lady in England has made 
a public’ speech during a parliamentary canvass, 
These are not astonishing statistics; and, meanwhile 
there are millions of women in the United States and 
in England who, after the old: fashion, nurse their 
children, order their households, knit, spin, and sew 
with no more interest in the conduct of purely politi- 
cal affairs than such as naturally arises from the in- 
a or fathers, or ‘heathens, ‘er 


Weilnites admiration. for the flimsy an thread- 
bare stuff of amatory verses, for the pretty conceitsand 
superfine compliments of the gallants of song, for the 
sensual, anacreontic inspiration which praises woman 
only as the finest of animals. But, upon the other 
hand, we submit that those persons who systemati- 
cally depreciate the dignity of domestic pursuits, who 
sneer at faithful mothers as mere nursery-maids, and 
at devoted wives as the slaves of their husbands—who 
undervalue private virtues and speak contemptuously 
of a life devoted to homely duties, are themselves 
guilty of the grossest insult to woman. A man of a 
truly knightly nature, though he may think that she 
should not be forced to vote if she does not care to 
vote, will not clothe his thought in forms insulting to 
that sphere in which she moves with so much dignity 
and grace. He will not speak of wifely duties as if 
they were necessarily servile, nor of home as if it 
Were a cloister or a penitentiary. A woman who ad- 
equately comprehends the unspeakable loveliness and 
responsibility of maternity, even though she may the- 
oretically hold herself fit to share in political action, 
will not uphold her opinion by casting scorn upon the 
great office to which God himself has called her. Let 
come what changes may—let woman vote, and trade, 
and preach, lead armies or sail ships, argue at the bar 
or give judgment trom the bench—yet, while homes 
exist, she can find away from them no duties loftier 
than those. of the nursery and the fireside. 

Again, it is too readily and rashly taken for granted 
that the exclusion of woman from the suffrage wholly 
excludes her from all influence upon public affairs. 
Upon this point we shall take the liberty of quoting 
the admirable views of a great French writer, who, 
had he but lived long enough or elsewhere than in 
France, would have achieved the highest honors of 
statesmanship. ‘I have,” says M. de Tocqueville, “a 
hundred times in the course of my life seen weak men 
display-'real, public virtue because they had beside 
them: a wife who sustained them in this course, not by 
counseling this or that action in particular, but by ex- 





ercising a fortifying influence on their views of duty 





———p 


and ambition. Oftener stitl Thave seen domestic in- 
fluence operating to transform a man naturally gener- 
ous and noble and unselfish into a cowardly, vulgar, 

and ambitious self-seeker, who thought of his coun- 

try’s affairs only to see how they could be turned 
to his own private comfort and. advancement; and 
this simply by daily contact’ with an honest. wo- 
man, a faithful wife, a devoted mother,’ but from 
whose mind the grand notion of public duty was en- - 
tirely absent.” 

There are two points from which this qenlion of 
woman’s suffrage may be considered: Assuming'that 
every woman is happily married, as every woman 
should be, it is clear, if wives fully agree with their 
husbands, that the result of an extension to them of 
the voting privilege would amount simply to a multi- 
plication of votes by two. It would be like doubling 
musical unisons without any addition to the body of 
the harmony. A man ardently interested in the can- 
vass would certainly make sure that his wife voted— 
but he would also make sure that she voted upon his 
side. Nay, if he were catidled into voting upon hersy 
numerically the result: would still be the same. ‘Con- 
sidered either way, there would be absolutely no ‘ex- 
tension of the suffrage so far as it is an expression of 


,| the public judgment. There would simply be more 


votes to count. 


On the other hand, supposing a diversity of opinion 
to exist, and remembering that nothing more ree A 


we are ill-disposed to look at the comic side of such 
a contention. To us, were we compelled to witness 
it, it would seg simply tragic; nor has all the wit 
of the comedians ever reconciled us to’ the exhibition 
of such disputes upon the stage. For the solemn tie 
of marriage, if it be strong, is also delicate, and, like 
the continence upon which it is founded, must be ab- 
solute and dominant over the lives, the passions, and 
the actions of those who are united by it. Those who 





make domestic disputes a jest cannot have considered 
seriously their risk, cannot have looked into the dread- 
ful abyss which they open, cannot have coniputed the 
heart-break, the remorse, and the ruin which they 
entail. The hand of a brutal husband is: heayy 
enough already; why add to slavery of the person a 
new slavery of the mind? There are many excellent 
couples who would go to the ballot-box with one 
smile upon their faces, one preference in their hearts, 
and one ticket in their hands—who would read the 
debates in Congress with according minds, and har- 
moniously plump for the same candidate. But the 
man who hangs about the hustings, and who sells his 
vote in the market-overt of the corner grocery, would 
merely have two votes to sell instead of one, Under. 
such an arrangement political virtue would. gain 
nothing, at least numerically, while political vice 
would make from five dollars and a glass of grog to 
ten dollars and two glasses of grog, as the prices ran. 
Now add to this the well-recognized propensity of 
the virtuous to avoid voting altogether, and we leave 
the reader to compute for himself how much would 
be gained to the cause of sound politics by the fem- 
inine extension in the absence of other and still more 
im: changes. 

en el assumed that a resolute demand fer a 
concession: of suffrage to woman would meet with a 
denial equally resolute; but until such a demand 
has been made by a majority or a respectable minority 
of the disfranehised, until we are, satisfied that those. 
who are to receive are anxious for the privilege, until 





the wish for change has attained a more ‘peremptory 
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expression, it is unfair to complain of masculine in- 
difference, and more unfair to impute a foregone and 
obstinate prejudice, It may be asked how any per- 
son can be expected faithfully and punctually to per- 
form the duties of an elector when that person cares 
nothing for the privilege of voting and feels no un- 
easiness because deprived of it. It is probable that 
nine women out of ten have never thought upon the 
subject at all; and a larger proportion consider the 
whole matter as a jest, a whim, a crotchet about as 
important as “ bloomerism,” and less worthy, indeed, 
of serious discussion. Here and there, it is true, some 
lady complains that she is*taxed without being repre- 
sented, forgetting that in this democratic country 
there is no representation of property, and that the 
votes of those who are just not paupers may deter- 
mine the taxes of the millionaire. The American man 
is the last who should be charged with the want of 
chivalrous feeling. He stands for hours in a railway 
carriage that women may sit. He surrenders the best 
benches in public assemblies for her accommodation. 
Upon every necessary occasion he is her volunteer 
champion and her protector from injustice and insult ; 
but he cannot be expected to grant privileges which 
are not asked for, or to force political duties upon 
those who shrink or seem to shrink from their assump- 
tion. 

The recent rebellion affords a fair illustration of 
the question. Every able-bodied citizen above or 
under a certain age was, in the eye of the law, a 
soldier, whether called to the camp or not. Govern- 
ment, in its last analysis, is physical force ; but though 
there were many women who felt like fighting they 
were obliged to content themselves with quieter 
duties in the hospitals or the fancy-fairs. Suppose 
that one thousand ladies had asked to be enlisted, 
regimented, and placed under the command of 
women of their choice, and led to the gory field. 
The Secretary of War may be a gallant man, but he 
would only have smiled at the request. It is easy to 
argue that if it is proper for a man to fight it is 
proper for 2 woman, yet who is deceived by the fal- 
lacy ? 

Finally, we must be allowed to say for ourselves 
that we do not by any means regard these sugges- 
tions as conclusive. Weare willing to treat the ques- 
tion as an open one, and to listen judicially to all 
that may be temperately, wisely, and logically said 
upon the other side. We make theseglimitations be- 
cause we have had quite enough of passionate decla- 
mation, of gratuitous assumption, of feminine vehe- 
mence, and of superficial discussion. If we raise diffi- 
culties, we do so simply in the interests of truth and 
justice, cheerfully admitting, in conclusion, that a 
general demand for female suffrage will be the best 
possible proof both of its propriety and of its feasi- 
bility. : 








OUR FIRST TURKISH BATH. 
HEN the Turkish-bath-fever was at its summer 
heat ; when every ill that flesh is heir to was 
professed to be curable by the steaming process ; and 
when every fence, side-walk, and peripatetic sand- 
wich boardman sparkled with their advertisements— 
in a moment of weakness we were seduced into the 
determination of taking a bath! Not, however, 
without sundry forebodings of evil—for, had we not 
read of Mohammedan cruelties, Russian bastinadoes, 
Spanish inquisitors, and German vehmgerichts—and 
why should not the Turkish bath turn out to be some 
vestige of Oriental barbarism sought to be introduced 
into this free and unshackled land of liberty? With 
grave suspicions and timorous resolutions, therefore, 
we started for one of these up-town institutions. 
When we reached the door and raised the knocker, 
even then we debated the propriety of placing our- 
selves unreservedly at the mercy of a set of unbeliey- 
ers, but the knocker slipped from our fingers,and, com- 
ing down with a bang like thunder, suddenly elosed 
the debate, leaving us to our fate. The portals were 
unclosed by a real, live, sable janizary, who gazed 
upon us as a hungry lion would regard its first victim 
as he ushered us into the halls of Eblis, there to be 
flayed alive. After passing through a long and nar- 


ushered into a large hall, lighted with a dim religious 
light, insomuch that we could distinguish nothing 
for several seconds, when, to our extreme horror, we 
discovered the slaughter-house was occupied by 
human bodies stretched out upon couches, each coy- 
ered with a white sheet, having a white cotton night- 
cap on its head, and apparently waiting for the ad- 
ministration of the last rites of mortality. We shud- 
dered at the prospect before us, and only experienced 
partial relief on discovering several of them smoking 
for life at three-inch cigars. 

“This is the last scene of all,” observed our attend- 
ant with an unction that made us shiver in our boots; 
“it is the drying-room after the bath.” He then 
pointed to one of a number of little closets, wherein 
we were instructed to shuffle off our mortal clothes, 
and where, he added, “ we would find our winding- 
sheet.” The ghastly aspect of things generally did 
not reassure us. We nevertheless proceeded to denude 
ourselves of our every-day apparel, and, after bidding 
good-by to our clothes and donning the white sheet, 
we emerged from our cabinet in the garb of Cesar’s 
ghost, locked the door, and instinctively endeavored 
to pocket the key—an effort we found perfectly futile, 
having left our pants behind us! The attendant now 
motioned us towards a side door, which, when 
opened, emitted such bursts of unearthly sounds and 
blasts of hot air, we were at once reminded of the lit- 
tle side door spoken of in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” where- 
into certain wicked folks were pushed, never to come 
out again; and, finally, we were ushered into the 
Turkish bath-room proper. 

Our first impressions most certainly were that some 
infatuated baker had mistaken us for one of his 
loaves, and recklessly thrown us into his oven, there to 
undergo the process of baking and browning. A col- 
ored being, in the garb of a rude savage, seized first 
on our sheet, and then upon ourselves, and led us 
helplessly away like sheep to be slaughtered. The 
oven was built of red brick, surrounded with brick- 
built seats slightly elevated, in order that the victims 
might the easier behold the sufferings of their fellow- 
victims, who were laid out on marble slabs such as 
may be seen in fishmongers’ shop-fronts, or surmount- 
ing the tombs in the Greenwood cemetery. Having 
speedily seated ourselves on the hot brick seats, and 
as speedily risen again in consequence of their un- 
looked-for warmth, we began to look about us. The 
hot air was stifling; the thermometer must have been 
over one hundred in these shades of Eblis; the per- 
spiration was pouring out of every pore, and then we 
were coolly informed that this was only the prelimi- 
nary oven to one in which the thermometer wickedly 
rose to the fabulous hight of one hundred and sixty 
degrees! A couple of sable butchers were apparently 
committing the most unheard-of cruelties and experi- 
mental tortures upon a helpless victim on the marble 
slab before us, who lay like a lamb, bearing every 
agony with the most callous indifference. They 
pulled, one at either end, as if they meant to divide 
him into equal shares. They seized his arms and 
limbs, and twisted them about as if they meant to 
make a ten-inch rope; they stood on his body, and 
stamped upon him with their feet; they raised them- 
selves by ropes suspended from the roof, and dropped 
down upon him like the clown in the circle when he 
bursts the inflated bladder; and finally, to our utter 
astonishment, indignation, and horror, they proceeded 
to systematically skin him alive! 

At this critical moment we were laid hold of, un- 
expectedly, by one of the attendant flayers, and led 
unconsciously into a further oven, which proved to 
be that of one hundred and something degrees, At 
the entrance we received a terrific shock of icy cold 
water on our devoted head, which for the moment 
paralyzed us, The attendant, taking advantage of 
our speechless state, left us, carefully closing the 
oven door. The heat was so intense we could not 
see. The floor was so hot we could not stand. We 
were gradually melting away. We knew it and 
could not help ourselves, and finally we reached the 
utmost point of human endurance when we were 
rescued from our misery by the perspiring attendant, 
who led us back to whence we came. 





row corridor, the walls of which wefe lined with 
scarlet cloth—emblematical, we surmised, of the inter- 
nal fires we were approaching—we were suddenly 


We can recollect nothing of the horrors which en- 
sued beyond a dim idea of being flayed alive, pulled 
lin pieces, racked in every joint, twisted in every 








direction, drenched alternately with boiling hot and 
freezing cold water, and finally rubbed down with a 
horse-brush and lacerated with a curry-comb until, 
at length leaving this Dante’s “Inferno,” we were 
led helplessly into the “last scene of all,” where, to 
our infinite surprise and immense delight, we dis. 
covered that we had recrossed the Styx, regained 
Paradise, and, indulging ourselves in Oriental lux- 
ury, we reclined on floating clouds, smoked our per- 
fumed chibouk, and drank endless cups of coffee, — 








REVIEWS. 


MR. BANCROFT’S ORATION. 


[HE historical essay which (under the odd disguise 
of a funeral oration) Mr. George Bancroft last 
week delivered, at Washington, is one of the most 
compendious and excellent treatises yet extant on the: 
political story of the Southern rebellion.. Mr. Ban. 
croft has, of course, like most other intelligent 
Americans, published a collection of “ Miscellanies,” 
including, doubtless, the usual “ orations, lectures, 
and addresses on various occasions,” But his chief 
fame rests upon an elaborate seven-volumed history 
of his native country—one of those venerated works 
which “no gentleman’s library can be without,” but 
which are popularly regarded with such sacred awe 
as to interfere with their use as mediums of instruc- 
tion. Should all the buyers of Bancroft’s dust-col- 
lecting tomes make honest confession, many, we 
fancy, would be found stuck at various points in 
floundering through; more, to have ‘paused 
upon the brink,” and not one in ten to have worked 
out to the other bank. For these successful few, 
however, we have no increased respect (further than 
that which plucky endurance always inspires), be- 
cause that massive history is an extremely dull and 
long-winded book, whose perpetual Icarus flights of 
“ eloquence,” though kindly designed to relieve the 
tedium of the narrative, only make it the drearier. 
Pompous, stilted, prosy, with much elaboration and 
little elegance, it is a book that makes one gape. It 
cannot be said that Bancroft’s history fails to be 
careful in style, thorough in research, confident in 
tone, usually just in opinion, ornate in expression, 
but, with these and several other positive excellences, 
it vexes the reader all the more by its want of charm, 
When we do not dispute it we yawn over it, and 
sympathize with the honest criticism of poor Sly in 
the comedy: 

Serv. My lord, you nod; you do not mind the play. 

Sly. Yes, by Saint Anne, doI. A good matter surely. Comes 
there any more of it? 

Page. My lord, *tis but begun. 


Sly. *Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lady. Would 
*twere done. 


better than his previous books and addresses. And 
it is not only better than we expected, but is the best, 
perhaps, of any of his compositions, being terse, 
vigorous, aggressive, and interesting, and not, like 
the history, frothy, florid, and commonplace. And 
though the author now and then, slipping back to 
inveterate habit, stalks with that old stage stride 


off the high cothurnus, and moves at an unwontedly 
easy gait. Doubtless much of this improvement in 
his method of putting ideas is due to the enormous 
material which he had to master in two hours—a bulk 
under which most men would have staggered, but 
which he confidently grappled, and with considera- 
ble success. For, beginning with “ God in history,” 
and the germ of the American republic, he swept 
through our annals to the pending discussion on the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and paused only at that some 
what distant and indefinite point in the future when 
“the republic of Mexico must rise again.” This 
comprehensive grasp of topic compelled a terseness, 
a French density of style, which, compared with 
Bancroft’s history, seems almost epigrammatic. Now 
and then the old luxuriance of language and the 
galloping trope appear, as will be seen in the rapid 
glance we next propose to take at some literary points 
in the discourse ; but, upon the whole, the oration is 
pitched in an unexpectedly low key. 

The exordium, upon the interposition of Provi- 
dence to direct national affairs, is the most elaborate 





and the finest portion of the oration, and reads easily 


But the historian’s speech at Washington is much. 


which is befitting, according to traditional ideas, the 
truly decorous historic muse, yet in general he puts. 
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and well. The idea it illustrates, however, is not at 
all new, and Mr. Bancroft’s method of stating the 
admitted truth might arouse theological controversy. 
In this and the succeeding paragraphs, on the growth 
of the American republic, one is pleased with the 
evident care bestowed on form of expression, chiefly 
regretting now and then that fault which Bancroft 
shares with many famous writers, of saying after- 
wards weakly what he has once said well. Occasion- 
ally, too, we find an obscure expression, as in the dec- 
laration that “ when the hour strikes for a people or 
for mankind to pass into a new form of being,” then 
even the unwilling “are compelled to bear forward 
the change, which becomes more an obedience to the 
law of universal nature than submission to the arbit- 
rament of man.” And, by the way, there is a very 
obvious, but of course unintentional, plagiarism from 
Burke in the whole idea of this exordium, and in both 
idea and words of several sentences, Burke says, in 
that famous passage which excited so much praise 
from Matthew Arnold: 


“Tfa pot change is to be made in human affairs, the minds of 
men will be fitted to it—the general opinions and feelings will 
draw that way. Every fear, every hope, will forward it; and then 
they who persist in opposing this mighty current in human af~ 
fairs will appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself 
than the mere designs of men.” 


Bancroft’s expression of the same idea is: 

“When the hour strikes for a people or for mankind to pass 
into a new form of being, unseen hands draw the bolts from the 
gates of futurity: an all-subduing influence prepares the mind of 
men for the coming revolution; those who plan resistance find 


themselves in conflict with the will of Providence rather than 
with human devices.’ 


Of course the entire opening of Mr. Bancroft’s ora- 
tion is palpably a reminiscence from Burke, and we 
need only to put such paragraphs as the preceding 
in juxtaposition to show the identity. 

There is a scriptural style of metaphor, reminding 
one of the “‘New Gospel of Peace,” about. the suc- 
ceeding figure of America’s planting the “vine of 
liberty,” whose “ boughs were like the goodly cedars, 
and reached unto both oceans. The fame of this 
only daughter of freedom went out into all the lands 
of the earth; from her the human race drew hope.” 
Mr. Bancroft, however, it must be admitted, gets down 
very deftly from this dangerous sierra in style to a 
concise and valuable summary of the opinions of the 
fathers on that grievous crop of evils which slavery 
was sowing for our generation to reap, He vigorous- 
ly portrays the danger of that sentiment by which the 
Southerners of our day came to regard slavery not as 
the “sum of all villainies” but as a peculiarly good 
institution, good for the chattel and good for the 
owner. He putsan extended argument into the slave- 
holder’s mouth, which ends—‘the slavery of the 
black is good in itself; he shall serve the white man 
for ever.” Upon which the orator, with a rather au- 
dacious prosody, adds: “And nature, which better 
understood the quality of fleeting interest and pas- 
sion, laughed as it caught the echo ‘man’ and ‘for 
ever!’ This unseemly. cachinnation on the part of 
nature (if, indeed, an “7,” as Mr. Bancroft asserts, 
can laugh) is somewhat startling. We feel reassured 
upon reflecting that it was not the slaveholder but 
Mr. Bancroft who made these remarks, and it was he, 


- too, who artfully adjusted the objectionable “man” 


and “ for ever” at the end of the speech, where they 
could produce a clear echo, and provoke that inde- 
corous explosion of satirical nature. 

There are several other noteworthy singularities of 
expression which it may be well to detach from their 
natural sequence, and present at once. When Mr. 
Bancroft comes to speak of the presidential election 
of 1860, he.remarks that one of the old parties “ did not 
make its appearance ; the other reeled as it sought to 
preserve its position.” It may be suggested that the 
metaphor borrowed from the “manly art,” though 
good in its way, would be more racy if more techni- 
cal. “Put in an appearance” is the authorized 
phrase of the P.R., and “toe the scratch” more pro- 
fessional than “preserve its position.” In the same 
paragraph occurs another dubious phrase, in which, 
speaking of the failure of the herd of politicians who 
flourished in 1860 to save the Union, it is declared 
there was “no hope from those who were great after the 
flesh”—which sounds like a plagiarism on Irving’s de- 
scription of the ancient Dutch magistrates of New 
Amsterdam, whose genius in statecraft was regard- 
ed as directly proportionate to their avoirdupois. 
Of Mr. Lincoln he observes that “his education was 


altogether American.” And then, getting on the 
buskins again, the orator declares: 

“From day to day he lived the life of the American people— 
walked in its light, reasoned with its reason, thought with its 
ower of thought, felt the beatings of its mighty heart, and so was 
n every waya child of nature, a child of the West, a child of 
America.” 
Have we not heard this before? Yes, it must be; it 
is surely a paraphrase from the distinguished Elijah 
Pogram: “Rough he is; so are our bars. Rude he 
is; so are our buffalers. But he is the child of 
nature and the child of freedom, and his proud 
answer to the despot and tyrant is, that his bright 
home is in the setting sun.” Again Mr. Bancroft 
remarks, a little lower, in the same strain: 


“While states were madly flying from their orbit, and wise men 
knew not where to find counsel, this descendant of Quakers, this 


Pang of Bunyan, this child of the great West, was elected Presi- 
ent of America.” 


He had before asserted, with that same favorite rhetor- 
ical figure which astonished Martin Chuzzlewit, that 
America was “the child of the ages,” that she was the 
“only daughter of freedom,” and that “thousands of 
years had passed away before she could be born.” 
We wonder whether the minions of despotism in 
Europe will not feel “ chawed up pretty small” when 
they see Mr. Bancroft soar ? 

A cynic might shake his head a little doubtfully at 
the description of the men of the North as “ employ- 
ing wealth less for ostentation than for developing the 
resources of their country.” But there is so much 
truth in the whole paragraph to which is affixed the 
rather trite phrase of “uprising of the people” that 
we dislike to pause upon method of expression. Other- 
wise we might find a little commonplace in the de- 
scription of farmers leaving “ the charms of their ru- 
ral life;” of mechanics who, trained on their benches 
“to feel their responsibility to their forefathers, their 
posterity, and mankind, went forth resolved that their 
dignity as a constituent part of this republic should 
not be impaired;” and of patriotic’ youth who, “ with 
a fixed resolve to succeed, thronged round the Presi- 
dent to support the wronged, the beautiful flag of the 
nation.” It is rather more figurative, also, than lit- 
eral to say of our war that “ its principles and causes 
shook the politics of Europe to the center, and from 
Lisbon to Pekin divided the governments of the 
world.” 

The least meritorious part of the address, ina liter- 
ary point of view, is the extended comparison be- 
tween Mr, Lincoln and Lord Palmerston. Historical 
parallels, indeed, form one of the most difficult spe- 
cies of literary composition. They require, for suc- 
cess, not only a close resemblance or contrast in 
essential points, but a ‘peculiar skill in presenting 
them, as, for example, in the well-known comparison 
of the poetical genius of Pope and of Dryden. Now, 


and such causes, produced the widest divergence in 
the issue of the two lives. Observing some of his 
points to be badly taken, many readers will conclude 
(with a portion of the daily press) that there is no 
ground for parallel at all. It may be added that 
there are some sentences so carelessly arranged or ex- 
pressed as to furnish no clear-cut comparison what- 
ever. For example: 


“Palmerston was in public life for sixty years: Lincoln for but 

a tenth of that time. Palmerston was 9 skillful guide of an 
established aristocracy; Lincoln a leader, or rather a companion, 
of the people Palmerston was self-possessed and 
adroit in reconciling the conflicting claims of the factions of the 
aristocracy; Lincoln, frank and ingenious, knew how to poise 
himself on the conflicting opinions of the people. Palmerston 
was capable of insolence towards the weak, quick to the sense 
of honor, not heedful of right; Lincoln rejected counsel given 
only as a matter of policy, and was not capable of bein willfaily 
unjust.. Palmerston, essentially superficial, delighted in banter 
and knew how to divert grave opposition by playful levity; Lin- 
coln was a man of infinite jest on his lips, with saddest earnest- 
ness at his heart.” 
And, after more antithetic comparisons of character, 
we learn that “ Palmerston was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by the order of his Queen, and was fol- 
lowed by the British aristocracy to his grave,” while 
“Lincoln was followed by the sorrow of his country 
across the continent to his resting-place in the heart 
of the Mississippi Valley.” There is evidently a good 
idea in this biographical comparison, but an idea not 
entirely worked up. 

It should be remarked, however, that there is a 
very palpable decrease of finish in the’oration as it 
approaches its close, While the early portions are 
polished ad «nguem, the latter are not. nearly as elab- 
orate. Indeed, the paragraph which follows the par- 
allel between Palmerston and Lincoln, and is labeled 
“conclusion,” is very obviously not a peroration at 
all, but only the rough notes of one. For example, 
it begins queerly enough : 

“As the sum of all, the hand of Lincoln raised the flag; the 
American people was the hero of the war; and, therefore, the re- 
sult is a new era of republicanism, The disturbances in the 
country grew not out of anything republican, but out of slavery, . 
which is a part of the system of hereditary wrong; and the ex- 
pulsion of this domestic anomaly opens to the renovated nation 
a career of unthought-of dignity and glory.” 

The logic of the.“ therefore” which introduces so 
queer a conclusion from the two foregoing premises 
is not clear. What is “the system of hereditary 
wrong” whereof slavery is a part? The “expulsion 
of this domestic anomaly” is, as Polonius has it, “a 
vile phrase.” Two lines further, and we are told 
that “the party for slavery and the party against 
slavery are no more, and are merged in the party of 
union and freedom.” What is this party of union 
and freedom in which the two others are merged? 
We had not heard of it, and would like to join. The 
next sentence declares “ the states which would have 
left us are not brought back as conquered states,” 
but “come to their rightful places.” If they only 
“would have” left and did not go, how can they 











such comparisons usually fail to stand the test of 
analysis, If a biographical parallel be run between 
two careers which contrast with or resemble each 
other only in external points, such as the year of 
birth or death of the heroes, their age, hight, coun- 
try, mode of life, or what not of personal character- 
istic, it sinks at once to the vulgar level of ‘“ curious 
coincidence.” And, when models for valuable an- 
tithesis are sought, they are oftenest to be found 
among those personages whose external lives do not 
suggest a parallel. In the case of Palmerston and 
Lincoln there was obviously striking and ex- 
ceedingly good material for historical study. It is 
not a new comparison, a London weekly—the Satur- 
day Review, if we remember aright—having once push- 
ed the interesting contrast to considerable length, 
while both the objects of discussion were alive and 
vigorous; but it was practically original, doubtless, to 
ourorator. The parallel, however, seems to have been 
conducted rather shabbily. There were points of 
similarity to be touched, and points of opposition. 
The former were merely external and personal—of the 
sort, indeed, to which we have before alluded. Ac- 
cordingly they have no value whatever, except to 
excite momentary curiosity, and so attract attention 
to the deeper lesson of the two lives. Mr. Bancroft 





does not use his material in this way, but mixes to- 
gether trivial and important points, both of similar- 
ity and contrast, effectually spoiling the whole. He 
might have explained that, while in such and such 
respects the external positions or circumstances had 
an accidental resemblance, yet such and such princi- 





ples or springs of action, or labor bestowed upon such 


“come” again, how can they be “brought back?” 
However, this latter contradiction of te~ms is no 
more than is customary in every discussion of the. 
question of “restoration.” And, indeed, it is unnec- 
essary to point out minute blemishes in the close of 
the speech, as it evidently did not enjoy sufficient 
time for elaboration. This portion, including the 
abrupt termination of the whole, will doubtless be 
revised and made equal in literary finish to the por- 
tions preceding. 

Let us now return for a moment to our brief ana- 
lysis of the address, We have already indicated 
how, from the somewhat occult and labyrinthine 
paths into which he plunges at the outset, Mr. 
Bancroft emerges to review the violent political 
discussions which preceded the shot fired across the 
bow of the Star of the West. One shrugs his shoul- 
ders a little at seeing in a funeral oration on Lincoln 
the head-lines ‘“‘ Squatter Sovereignty,” “‘ Dred Scott 
Decision,” “Taney and Slave Races,” put there in 
capitals before three successive paragraphs by the au- 
thor himself, as if these were the dead whose obse- 
quies he was conducting. We would not, however, 
be understood to object to the orator’s views on these 
points. From beginning to end his political discus- 
sion is vigorous and masterly, and his logic is im- , 
pregnable. This is an admirable part of the discourse, 
both for thought and expression. Nor do we under- 
stand that pretended charity which rebukes any cas- 
tigation of the author of the Dred Scott decision, 
“Nothing but good of the dead” is an excellent 
motto for private sentiment, but a most dangerous 
one for public criticism. We wish, indeed, a man’s 
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death could atone for all his official errors and disas- 
ters. But since it cannot, let us not rob the living of 
the lesson. Severe as is Mr. Bancroft’s censure of the 
late chief-justice, it is as well merited as that which 
is launched against the living Buchanan, nor do we 
believe in the hypocritical deprecation of criticism 
which has been made in some quarters on this point. 
The propriety of political discussions at all on such 
an occasion is quite another question ; though these 
topics were certainly more germain to the occasion 
than the Monroe doctrine and the English reform 
bill, on both of which latter points he made capital 
hits, and, as the actor’s phrase goes, “ got a hand.” 


However, with vigorous logic, Mr. Bancroft dashes 
aggressively along until, one-third of the speech 
being over, he revives attention by bringing forward 
an entirely new personage, one to whose existence 
hitherto not the remotest possible allusion has been 
made—Abraham Lincoln. The story of Mr. Lincoln’s 
life which follows is so meager that one is involun- 
tarily drawn away, even from these scanty facts, to 
speculate upon the amount of pruning and excision 
which got the biography into so narrow a compass. 
It is not long before he adroitly puts aside this un- 
welcome guest, and escapes again to the arena 
of politics; but not, however, to do the orator justice, 
until he has paid a fine tribute to the wonderful mod- 
esty, humility, singleness of aim, integrity of purpose, 
and faith in God and the people, with which Abra- 
ham Lincoln assumed and conducted the presidency. 
Escaping the unpleasantly tame task of eulogy again, 
Mr. Bancroft pitches into the “sage of Wheatland” 
with a force and fury which makes his review of 
Taney comparative praise. Leaping the ocean, he 
next reviews the course of England and her pirate 
ships, and of France in Mexico, with a severity which 
must have astonished the diplomatic representatives 
of those two countries, who were present by invita- 
tion and occupied prominent seats. The argument 
of Mr. Bancroft on the attitude and behavior of 
foreign countries is, like that upon slavery, perfectly 
impregnable, and so also, in the main, are his criti- 
cisms upon men and parties in those countries as in 
ours. But the bad taste of saying things so offensive 
to his invited guests is too obvious to require dis- 
cussion. It was all very well for Baron Stoeckl to 
hear the laudation of Russia, as it would have been 
for some representative of Prince Kung to have re- 
ceived the compliment for China. It might have de- 
lighted the somewhat neglected Sefior Romero (had 
he not, according to the reporters, been kept out by 
the incorruptible doorkeeper, after unhappily losing 
his ticket) to listen to the good word for Juarez. 
But the just and well-merited censure of England 
and France, while perhaps out of place in any 
“funeral oration,” was certainly out of taste in that 
presence. Nor did it come very appropriately in 
immediate connection with Mr. Lincoln’s name, since 
no little occasion was given for the recognition of 
rebel belligerency by his own honest, but not very 
skillful, conduct in proclaiming a “ blockade” of the 
rebel ports, instead of a closing of them as ports of 
entry. 

In due time, and after a fine tribute to the loyal 
people of the Union, which is an admirable specimen 
of historic sweep and condensation, the orator gets 
round again to his béte noir of Abraham Lincoln, 
This time he grasps his specific duty boldly, and fin- 
ishes it all up, though necessarily in brief compass. 
The analysis he gives of Mr. Lincoln’s character, 
though so dispassionate, so cold, even, as to be justly 
liable to the charge not only of want of hero worship 
but of want of appreciation, and certainly of want of 
feeling, touches the main points of his character. It 
would be easy to criticise here in detail the estimate 
made by Mr. Bancroft; but, as it is evidently thor- 
oughly thought out, we will not here quarrel with his 
opinion. There is one point, however, which Mr, 
Bancroft, in common with the rest of Mr. Lincoln’s 
eulogists (if the historian can be included under such 
a designation), fails to touch. Itis the late President’s 
excellent knowledge and thorough appreciation of the 
constitutional law of the country. A careful inyesti- 
gation of this point satifies us that no prominent poli- 
tician of his time was better versed in the true mean- 
ing of the disputed questions arising under the Con- 


other men of the exact relation between state and na- 
tion, as his series of debates with Douglas amply test- 
ify. Indeed, a perusal of Mr. Lincoln’s speeches on 
that occasion by our Congressmen might abbreviate 
the tentative speeches on reconstruction at least nine- 
tenths. 

Of course, when Mr. Bancroft’s glance was flung 
so widely over past and present it became a mere 
mathematical certainty that a very small fraction of 
his alloted time could be devoted to portraying the 
character and career of Abraham Lincoln. As, how- 
ever, what he did say of him shows plainly that Mr. 
Bancroft’s forte is by no means that of fervent hero 
worship, probably more on that subject from his pen 
might have been forced and tedious. Of course, if 
this production be an oration at all, it certainly is not 
a funeral oration. It is hardly even a biography, a 
personal eulogy, a criticism of character—certainly 
nota panegyric. It may be anything else—a treatise on 
diplomacy, a political thesis, a caustic article on Eng- 
land, Austria, and France, a castigation of Napoleon, 
Palmerston, Pius IX., a legal rejoinder to Taney, Bu- 
chanan, Lord Russell, a supplementary volume to Ban- 
croft’s “ History of the United States”—and, in the 
latter case, as we have said, a far terser, less turgid, 
better written, more valuable portion than its prede- 
cessors, and a great deal better reading. Biographical 
orations, indeed, permit broad national settings for 
individual portraits, as—not to go far for illustra- 
tion—in Everett’s oration on Washington. But Mr. 
Bancroft’s address is like those affairs in the print- 
shop windows, with an inch of canvas to a foot of 
frame. It is a “ Hamlet” with ‘the prince’s part not 
cut out, indeed, but badly abbreviated. If it bea 
funeral oration, it is one made over the corpse of 
slavery, over the bier of secession, wherein we have 
bitter gibes, not tender memorials, and at which (as 
they did over Lincoln’s death in Matamoras) one does 
not light funeral pyres, but bonfires of joy. For what it 
is, however, it will confer renown on its author, and is 
a valuable contribution to the history of the times. 
We especially commend the simple, single sentence in 
which the assassination is touched. No allusion is 
made to the name or character of the murderer. We 
are heartily sick of that prurient weekly-novel style 
of description which gloats over the horrors of the 
scene in Ford’s Theater, and wastes the feeling in de- 
testation of the wretched criminal which ought to be 
expended in love and admiration for Abraham Lin_ 
coln. ; 
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“ Wivesand Daughters.” A Novel by Mrs, Gaskell, with 
Illustrations. New York: Harper Brothers. 1866. 
Turs story, though slightly complicated, can easily 

be told. Dr. Gibson, physician and surgeon at Hol- 

lingford, a widower, and the father of an only child, 

Miss Mary, finds one day to his surprise that she is 

fast growing into womanhood, and has already,though 

most unsuspectingly, become an object of affection to 
one of his medical pupils or apprentices, whom, accord- 
ing to the custom of his profession, he had taken 
into the family. Casting about for some means to 
protect his daughter from what was evidently a mere 
bit of boyish folly, yet which at any moment might 

work serious mischief, he concludes to send her on a 

visit to Mrs. Hamley, wife of Squire Hamley, of 

Hamley Hall, a beautiful but sickly lady, who had a 

motherly affection for Miss “ Molly,” and had been 

begging that she might be allowed to pass a few 
weeks with her, if only out of pure neighborliness and 
charity. When, however, Mr. Gibson had gotten the 
girl away, he saw clearly enough that he had effected 
only a temporary solution of the difficulty. Master 
Coxe still nursed his passion, spite of a rather caustic 
rebuke, and ‘he could not well be dismissed home, 
since such a step would wound Major Coxe to the 
quick, and that officer was too close a friend to the 
village surgeon, and always too much harassed by 
money affairs, to justify giving him any preventible 

annoyance. Out of doubt Gibson cottage needed a 

mistress to keep things in order; but to seek for a 

housekeeper who should be in all respects adequate 

for the position was quite another matter from the 
obtaining one; and on the whole it appeared best to 
cut the Gordian knot by entangling himself in 





stitution. He had a truer interpretation than most 


another not so easy to unloose. He must take 


$$. 


to himseif a wife. So, with the promptness and 
sobriety suitable to a mariage de convenance, he woos 
and wins Mrs. Kilpatrick, governess in Cumnor Hall, 
and establishes her in the new home, much to 
“Molly’s” dismay and pain, but quite to the new 
mother-in-law’s content. ‘Then follows the return of 


and of Osborne and Roger Hamley from Cambridge, 
the latter visiting very frequently at the Gibsons, and 
Roger falling in love with Cynthia at first sight. Mrs, 
Hamley dies suddenly, her closing days rendered 
dreary by the misconduct of her favorite 
son Osborne, who did not obtain the honors 
that every one promised for him at the univer. 
sity, and had continued to embarrass himself 
in money difficulties. Osborne had, in fact, made 
a love-in-a-cottage marriage, which was costing him 
dearly, but which he dared not confide to his father, 
Poor Mary Gibson accidentally becomes possessed of 
this secret, as she does also of another between Cyn- 
thia and Mr. Preston, Lord Cumnor’s land-agent, while 
the knowledge that her half-sister is playing fast and 
loose with Roger Hamley, who once befriended her at 
a time of sore need, adds its weight to her burdens, 
Up at the squire’s things shape themselves from bad 
to worse. The younger son, who ends his course at 
Cambridge with a high reputation for scholarship, 
has gone to Africa on a scientific expedition in order 
to earn sufficient money to help his father out of the 
financial difficulties which Osborne’s unaccountable 
expenses occasion., The latter, in trouble at home, 
troubled about his wife, who is hid away near Win- 
chester, without the sympathy his nature craves, and 
without courage to explain his situation, dies sud- 
denly of the heart disease ; and, on the very night of 
his decease, his ailrighted wife appears at Hamley 
with her baby boy. Roger, back from the equator, 
famous in the papers for his wonderful discoveries, all 
aglow with pent-up passion for Miss Kilpatrick, 
reaches Hollingford to find his father stunned with 
grief and Cynthia engaged to another lover, whom 
presently she marries. How he wakes from his delu- 
sion only to fall in love anew with the doctor’s Mary, 
who had been through all the long and weary past 
the stanch and disinterested friend of him and his, 
how he cheers up the broken-hearted squire, and then 
is off again to Africa, most unwillingly but faithful to 
a hasty pledge, never daring for sheer shame to whis- 
per his new-born affection to her who has become so 
dear to him ;—all this the reader will find narrated in 
the book far better than we can give it. But the se- 
quel will never be told. The hand of death has 
placed its cold interdict upon the closing chapters, 
and the imagination is left free to finish as it pleases. 
The editor of “Cornhill,” in which magazine the 
novel originally appeared, assures us, however, that 
the little remaining to be added has been “ distinctly 
reflected” in his mind. If the plain English of this 
phrase is that Mrs, Gaskell had intimated to him the 
final details of the plot, we may then be justified in 
adding what every one might reasonably suspect, that 
Roger Hamley, returning once more in safety to the 
old home, won and married Mary Gibson, as befitted 
his straightforward nature. 


J 


Imperfect and scanty as is this outline, no one fa- 
miliar with the peculiar excellence of our author's 
writing but will perceive in it the presence of just 
those elements with which she most loved to deal, 
and in the treatment of which only George Eliot 
could excel her. Mary Gibson was clearly Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s favorite, and she omits nothing that is neces- 
sary for a perfect understanding of her character. A 
genuine, true-souled girl, loving her father with a 
rare, spontaneous affection, entering with simple- 
hearted feelings into the humble enjoyments of the 
villagers, and defending them bravely against the 
thoughtless but good-nature2 padinage of Lady Har- 
riet ; her sympathetic presence chastening with ten- 
der light the sadness of Hamley Hall, and supporting 
her father in the litte domestic annoyances which 
the frivolousness anc selfishness of her step-mother 
occasioned with a delicacy as exquisite as it was con- 
stant; her guileless heart upholding her amid sus- 
picion and gossiping scandal, none the less painful 
because unjust; and her intense attraction toward 
Roger, so vailed in friendship that she was scarcely 
conscious of its true nature—displaying itself so pa- 
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thetically in the keen suffering which Cynthia’s co- 
quetry and flippancy produced, No one can help 
loving her; no one can forget her. Dr. Gibson is 
also admirably drawn, with his downright, earnest 
manner, his unsparing contempt for sham sentiment, 
his mastery over his temper, and his sturdy way of 
making the best of things, Though thoroughly 
original, there are some points in his character which 
suggest Thackeray’s Warrington. Master Coxe, with 
his calf-love, his sudden access of good-fortune 
which makes him an heir and a country squire, his 
return to Gibson cottage resolved to offer himself to 
his old flame, Mary, and ending the day by proposing 
to Cynthia instead, is a portrait affording a display 
of that quiet but not unkindly humor which is one 
of the peculiar excellences of the authoress of “ Cran- 
ford.” Then we have the second Mrs, Gibson, fool- 
ish, conventional, self-humoring, artful, and empty; 
Mr. Preston, vain, shallow, and futile in schemes, but 





not without justification for his persecution of Cyn- 
thia; Squire Hamley, good-hearted but wedded to 
his household gods, broken by misfortune, pitiful in 
his distress, a sort of discrowned Lear—all woven 
with faithful hand into the texture of the plot. Os- 
borne and Roger Hamley, with their dissimilar na- 
tures but beautiful brotherly affection, are examples 
of fine and subtle characterization. Next, however, 
to Mary Gibson the most careful study in the book is 
Cynthia Kilpatrick. To delineate a coquette in such 
a way as to be always just is a task far more difficult 
than it wéuld seem, and this Mrs. Gaskell has mar- 
velously succeeded in. As a piece of metaphysical 
analysis alone, it is a most notable performance. 

On the whole we are inclined to agree with the 
editor of “ Wives and Daughters” that, in point of 
artistic finish and harmony of development, it is the 
author’s crowning work. Whatever task she bent her- 
self to will always be found to bear the impress of 
faithful labor; but in her previous novels there is less 
of variety in subject and tone. ‘Mary Barton” and 
some of her minor tales exhibit great intensity ; and 
“North and South” and the intimate, home-like 
sketch of “Cranford” are striking pictures of ordi- 
nary, commonplace scenes and people; but in the 
present novel these elements are fused into one, and 
we have, as a consequence, a story in which all her 
powers were in full and generous play. 


“‘ The Belton Estate: A Novel.” By Anthony Trollope, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1866. 
8vo, pp. 140. 

Ir was just about time to expect another novel 
from Mr. Trollope when “ The Belton Estate” was put 
forth, a little in advance of its conclusion in “The 
Fortnightly Review.” The new-comer is like nearly 
all of Mr. Trollope’s stories—interesting in dull detail, 
with nothing of a plot, and with no incident other 
than that which arises in a quiet ordinary life. Per- 
haps one reason why the author’s novels are so much 
liked is because there is nothing unusual in them, 
Everything moves on_in its ordinary course and no 
exciting circumstances arise to be recorded, AJl there 
is is the mere detailed recital of a passage from the 
lives of a few very ordinary people. The reader is 
not painfully interested in the story, but listens to the 
easily-told tale calmly and without discomposing his 
temper or his feelings. For this reason these novels 
are very good as sedatives after the more exciting 
perusal of Dickens or Wilkie Cullins. The young 
ladies in all of them are pretty and interesting; in- 
deed, Mr. Trollope particularly excels in the portrait- 
ure of a lovely English girl. The elderly ladies even 
have a certain appearance of verisimilitude about them 
that renders them attractive. The men, however, are 
seldom well drawn. The ordinary, usual types are 
presented with some reality and strength, but a man 
of good mind presents a problem that Mr. Trollope 
has never been able to solve. All his attempts at ex_ 
hibiting intellectual men have been failures. 

“The Belton Estate” is one of the best of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s recent novels. Not so long by half as most of 
them, no confusing underplot is put in to fill it out, 
and we have one simple story carefully and elaborately 
worked out. The plot is slight enough. Miss Clara 
Amedroz, a lady beyond the first blush of youth, has 
two suitors; she rejects the first to accept the second, 
breaks off the engagement, renews it to be ill-treated 
by his proud mother and find herself disenchanted, 


breaks it again and rejects all further renewal, and 
marries the first lover. The Belton estate passes away 
from the Amedroz family on the death of Clara’s 
father to Will Belton, the first lover, and there is a 
certain complication arising from his insisting on pre- 
senting it to her even after her engagement to Captain 
Aylmer is announced. 

Miss Clara Amedroz is rather an interesting person, 
a little weak but with some good sense and a strong 
feeling of duty, with an obstinacy of character that 
makes her persist in any course to which her feelings 
have once impelled and committed her. This seems 
inconsistent with her variable course of love, but that 
was owing to circumstances which she could not con- 
trol, and by which she was compelled to assert her own 
dignity by actions which were not only very natural 
but the only ones possible. Her weakness was her 
fancy of love for Captain Aylmer, who she knew all 
along never could make her happy and who only 
loved her ina forced way. But he was almost the only 
young man she had ever seen, and, like most young 
ladies living in comparative solitude, she had a high 
opinion of manly beauty and social station. To her 
a member of parliament was almost a demi-god, and 
it was but natural that she should worship him, 

It needed Lady Aylmer’s conduct to open her eyes. 
Lady Aylmer is one of the best of Mr. Trollope’s crea- 
tions. The whole account of her is splendid satire, 
and is the only thing we have ever seen that would 
give the slightest foundation to the dictum of some 
English critics who consider him as the successor of 
Thackeray. Lady Aylmer is indeed a character that 
we might have met with in “ Vanity Fair,” with her 
insolence, her overbearance, her politeness, her change 
of hair, and her use of her first or second best “ front’: 
according to the relative familiarity or coldness exist- 
ing between her and her visitor. 

In Captain Aylmer there is nothing that is posi- 
tively bad. He considers it his duty to fall in love, 
and, with some slight partiality to the object of it, he 
endeavors to do so, and succeeds as a man does in 








such a case. He is not dishonorable, but as long as 
he is contented, he does not see why Miss Amedroz 
cannot be too, and he never suspects that her feelings 
to him may possibly be warmer than his. In fact, he 
thinks he won her too easily, and so regards his love 
as something to be bestowed, like doles of charity, in 
small parcels, He is a man who is frequently met 
with—polished, correct, and cold. 

Will Belton is the finest character of the book. He 
is so cheery and so whole-souled that we must like 
him, and so we overlook his evident want of cultiva- 
tion and his little freaks of jealousy and anger. We 
know that he is infinitely superior to his rival in 
everything but correctness of manner; that he really 
is more honorable; and we are glad at the end to 
have his love rewarded and see him happily married. 








LITERARIANA. 


AMERICAN. 

Messrs. Hurp & HovuGurTon have just published a 
new edition of Prof. Childs’s “ Poems of Religious Sor- 
row, Comfort, Counsel, and Aspiration,” containing about 
thirty more pieces than the original edition, now some 
three or four years old. These additions are mostly from 
the Rev. T. V. Fosbery’s “Hymns and Poems for the Sick 
and Suffering,” a collection ‘with which we are unac. 
quainted, though Prof. Childs thinks it an excellent one, 
and intimates that it may suit the case of many pious and 
trustful persons better than his own. If so, it must be a 
choice collection, indeed, for we consider his one of the 
best ever made. Not that we think it faultless, 
for instance, we blame him for changing the titles 
of some of the poems which he quotes, and for copying 
others in part only. He does not change the language of 
his authors, he says, though there are phrases here and 
there which he does not approve.” We suppose so; but 
then, as he is not called upon to approve, no great harm 
isdone. “ All the poems by American authors, except. 
ing one anonymous piece, are here printed with the ex 
press permission of the lawful proprietors. Thanks are 
especially due to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for their lib 
erality in this respect.” The parade of “lawful proprie- 
tors” and “Messrs. Ticknor & Fields” in this instance 
strikes us rather oddly. Only three American authors 
are drawn from—W hitter, Longfellow, and Bryant—and 





one of these is not published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields ; 


as for their liberality in permitting Prof. Childs to copy afew 
verses from the first two, verses which have gone through 
the newspapers time out of mind, and are going still, 
for aught we know—why, we can’t for the life of us see 
it. The sensible way of looking at the matter is, that the 
more a poet is quoted the more he is advertised, which is 
a good thing for his publisher as well as himself. If the 
poets of America object to going in selections of popular 
poetry we trust the compilers of such volumes will leave 
them out—a proceeding which would speedily bring some 
of them to their senses. Not to dwell upon this matter 
longer, let us copy a couple of stanzas by the Princess 
Amelia, who, in virtue of having written them, ranks, we 
suppose, among “ royal and noble authors :” 


WERE THIS WORLD ONLY MADE FOR ME, 
Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 
I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung; 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me. 


But when the hour of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 

When folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could sing and dance no more, 

It then occurred how sad *twould be 

Were this world only made for me. 

Better is this little poem, which the index gives to 

Howells, who, we presume, is Mr. W. D Howells, late of 
this city, but now of Boston: 


A THANKSGIVING. 


Lord, for the erring thought 
Not unto evil wrought ; 

Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still ; 

For the heart from itself kept, 
Our Thanksgiving accept. 


For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer ; 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement ; 

For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude! 

WHERE Shakespeare picked up his multifarious 
knowledge of the arts and professions has long been a 
puzzle with his commentators, one of whom maintains 
that he must have been a lawyer, or at least a lawyer’s 
clerk, in his younger days; another, a school-master or 
usher; a third, a physician; and so on through the 
learned trades of his time. That he shows an astonish- 
ing knowledge of physic, and scholarship, and law, is 
certain, though, for that matter, it is no more astonish- 
ing than his knowledge of farming and of ship-craft. 
Where he obtained it we shall never know, much to our 
sorrow, since our ignorance in this particular is likely to 
make so many books in elucidation thereof, each one of 
which will leave us more ignorant than it found us. An 
addition to this special branch of Shakespeariana will 
soon be published by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, under 
the title of “ Shakespeare’s Delineation of Insanity, Im- 
becility, and Suicide.’ The writer of this work is Dr. 
O. A. Kellogg, assistant physician of the Utica Insane 
Asylum. We are not familiar with Dr. Kellogg’s 
“views,” but we understand that he believes Shake- 
speare to have been the keeper of an insane asylum, or 
that he might have been the keeper of such a refuge for 
diseased wits, provided that an institution Of the sort 
existed in his day, which, we presume, was the case. 
What proofs he brings in support of this theory, outside 
of the knowledge of insanity shown in Shakespeare’s 
works, we are not informed, nor do we care to know in 
advance. Our own opinion is that the theory is as cor- 
rect as that which makes Shakespeare a lawyer, or that- 
which makes him a school-master ; or even the tradition 
which Aubrey preserved that he was a butcher! If the 
“myriad-minded” bard were alive to-day, and would 
consent to fill the position, we would put him at the 
head of all the insane asylums in Christendom, with the 
understanding that he was to receive all his commenta- 
tors as patients! 

THE second new periodical about to be started here will 
be called, we understand, the “ Metropolitan Magazine.” 
Its proprietors and editors will be the Messrs. Church, of 
the Army and Navy Journal. We have not heard what 
ground they propose to occupy, nor who their contributors 
are tobe. It is a little singular, by the way, that while 
our publishers are thinking of new enterprises of this na- 
ture, the English publishers are beginning to decline 
them. So, at least, we judge, from the fact that the 
“Temple Bar” has just changed hands, which would 
hardly have been the case had its former owners found it 
a paying concern. Originally started by Mr. George Au- 
gustus Sala, who was its first editor, and who did his best 
work for it, it passed editorially to the care of Mr. Yates 











—a literary man about town, chiefly known by having 
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been‘ expelied the Garrick Club on the motion of Mr. 
Thackerary. The present owner of the “Temple Bar” is 
Bentley, the publisher; the price paid for it, £2,500. 

Ir Congress, or the Internal Tax Department, or what- 
ever red-tape bureau has to do with the matter, insists on 
demanding from our publishers the ten or fifteen heavy 
duties laid upon books, in their various stages of manu- 
facture and sale, our publishers, in self-defense, will have 
their books made in England, as some of them, indeed, 
are now doing, and at much less rates than they can be 
made for here. We know of one house in this city that 
has ordered in London the manufacture of six large 
volumes, which, when finished, will complete the issue 
of a popular and well-known series of books. Other 
houses are having their stereotype plates made in Eng- 
land, and others in Canada. There is a risk in these 
matters, however, which ought to be taken into consider- 
ation, and that is the manifest inferiority of the English 
proof-readers, who, as a class, are not to be compared to 
ours. A case in point occurs to usin a volume of Euro- 
pean travel, now passing through the printer’s hands in 
London, the sheets of an edition of which were sent to this 
country, and found to contain one or two hundred errors 
of the press of the grossest description—errors of com- 
mon phrases, in French, let us say; errors of grammar, 
such as an ordinary school-boy would not be likely to 
commit; errors of sense turned into nonsense ; the whole 
being the result of careless and ignorant proof-reading, 
disgraceful alike to printer and publisher. That this is 
no uncommon case may beseen from the late squabble be 
tween Mr. Hazlitt, the author of “ Sophie Laurie,” and 
his publisher’s “ corrector of the press,” who, Mr. Hazlitt 
claimed, made nonsense of his writing. Even the Pick- 
ering books, so prized by collectors, are full of blunders, 
though otherwise models of chaste and beautiful print- 
ing. 

Epitions of Dickens are as plentiful as blackberries in 
this country, Mr. T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, pub- 
lishing some ten or a dozen ; but no edition that we have 
ever seen will compare for a moment with the “ House- 
hold Edition” of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, which now 
includes Dickens’s last work, “Our Mutual Friend.” It 
is perfect in everything except what is to many the spe 
cialty of the series—the illustrations of Mr. Darley, 
which we frankly confess to not liking. We admit that 
many of them are excellent per se, well conceived and 
gracefully executed, but they represent American rather 
than English life and character ; or, rather, they repre- 
sent Mr. Darley’s ideas of the latter, which are nc¢ 
Dickens’s, as we understand Dickens. Mr. Darley was at 
home in “ Margaret” and “Rip Van Winkle” and Coop- 
er, but he is quite at sea among the odd and fantastic 
creations of the great English humorist. For “ Our Mu. 
tual Friend ” itself, it is delightful, but not very satisfac- 
tory reading. It strengthens the impression which we 
have long entertained, that Dickens is not a novelist but 
a# romancer, and one of remarkable genius, though in 
certain artistic qualities not to be compared with our own 
Hawthorne. He .knows his strength, and sometimes 
uses it “like a giant ;’ but he does not appear to know 
his weakness, or he would have spared us the dreary 
chapters about the Veneerings and the Podsnaps and 
others of that ilk. The Boffins are genuine creations, 
but we dowbt the vraisemblance of Wegg and Mr. Venus 
and little Jenny Wren. The Wilfers we have met be- 
fore, under different names. We must not look, how- 
ever, at this late day for much originality in Dickens, 
nor for any very accurate or consistent pictures of life, 
The novelist “holds the mirror up to nature,” the ro 
mancer looks at it through many-colored spectacles’ 
which occasionally fit no eyes but hisown. What Dick” 
ens is, above all the writers of his time out of verse, is a 
poet, and as such he should be judged. As a prose-poem. 
“Our Mutual Friend” is delicious. 





FOREIGN. 

Moxon’s “ Miniature Poets,” a series of poetical selec- 
tions which is likely to become as popular in England as 
our “blue and gold” books are here, has just received a 
new if not very valuable accession in the shape of “ A Se- 
lection from the Works of Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.,” to which the great proverbial phi- 
losopher has furnished the following preface : 


“It has occurred to me to request the famous poetical 
Sosii of Dover Street to authorize a selection from my va- 
rious rhymes and rhythms in Moxon’s Miniature series, 
and aware (as I needs must be by this time) that I have 
readers and friends in many nooks and corners of our hab- 
itable globe, I have done my best to fill this niche, and to 
answer my publishers’ purpose as well as my own by 
grouping as a selection not alone several such poems as 
the world has been kind enough heretofore to mint-mark 
with its approbation, but also some that have been found 
fault with, and others that are quite new. A man who 


| by the poet in “ Lycidas,” “is of a higher mood.” 











has run the gantlet of so-called criticism fearlessly and 
successfully for well-nigh thirty years is not at this hour 
careful to catch vain praises or to escape from as vain cen- 
sures. Let us all retain our opinions peaceably, and if any 
one will honestly judge an author, let him first read his 
works—the very last thing thought of by certain profes- 
sional critics. LEnglishmen, however, of every class are, 
in the main, lovers of fair play, especially when all that is 
asked of them is an open field and no favor. To such I 
commend this beautifully printed volume as a mere book 
specimen worthy of the Elzevirs. 
“ Albury, Dec., 1865. - Mantin F. TuPPer.” 


The modesty of this preface need not be pointed out, 
being as marked and positive as the excellence of Mr. Tup- 
per’s poetry, which numbers in England hundreds of 
thousands of readers. As aspecimen of it—the poetry, 
not the modesty—we have seen nothing better than this 
piece, which Mr. Tupper christens 


SLOTH. 

* A little more sleep, a little more slumber, 
A little more folding the hands to sleep,” 

For quick-footed dreams, without order or number, 
Over my mind are beginning to creep; 

Rare is the happiness thus to be raptured 
By your wild whispers, my fanciful train, 

And, like a linnet, be carefully captured 
In the soft nets of my beautiful brain. 


Touch not these curtains! your hand wiil be tearing 
Delicate tissues of thoughts and of things ; 

Call me not !—your cruel voice will be scaring 
Flocks of young visions on gossamer wings; 

Leave me, O leave me! for in your rude presence 
Nothing of all my bright world can remain ; 

Thou art a blight to this garden of pleasance, 
Thon art a blot on my beautiful brain ! 


Cease your dull lecture on cares and employment, 
Let me forget awhile trouble and strife ; 

Leave me to peace, let me husband enjoyment, 
Thisis the heart and the marrow of life! 

For to my feeling the choicest of pleasures 
Is to lie thus, without peril or pain, 

Lazily listening the musical measures 
Of the sweet voice in my beautiful brain! 


Hush, for the halo of calmness is spreading 
Over my spirit as mildas a dove; 

Hush, for the angel of comfort is shedding 
Over my body his vial of love; 

Hush, for new slumbers are over me stealing— 
Thus would I court them again and again ; 

Hush, for my heart is intoxicate—reeling 
In the swift waltz of my beautiful brain ! 


As no comment of ours could do justice to the subtie 
thought and exquisite feeling of poetry like this, we pass 
on to something different, which, like the strain heard 
Here 
for example, is the second stanza of a poem called “ Fons 
Parnassi :” 


** Ah! thou fairy fount of sweetness, 
Well I wot how dear thou art 
In thy purity and meetness 
To my hot and thirsty heart, 
When, with sympathetic fleetness, 
I have raced from thought to thought, 
And, array’d in maiden neatnessa, 
By her natural taste well taught, 
Thy young Naiad, thy Pieria, 
My melodious Egeria, 
Winsomely finds out my fancies 
Frank us Sappho, as unsought— 
And with innocent wife-like glances 
Close beside my spirit dances, 
As a sister Ariel ought— 
Tripping at her wanton will, 
With unpremeditated skill, 
Like a gushing mountain rill, 
Or a bright Bacchante, reeling 
Through the flights of thought and feeling, 
Half concealing, half revealing 
Whatsoe’er of spirit’s fire, 
Beauty kindling with desire, 
Can be caught in Words’ attire ; 
Evoe! Fons Parnassi, 
Fons ebrie Parnassi.”’ 


“The unchastened mind,” says the Spectator, “as yet 
uncultivated by Mr. Tupper’s influence, will revolt 
against this,as the enemies of Wordsworth who coin- 
posed the parody about ‘naughty Nancy Lake’ rebelled 
against his simplicity. But the dove of Mr. Tupper’s 
muse will overcome them at last, and make them see 
the exquisite taste and feeling of ‘an innocent wife-like’ 
Egeria—how completely it rids us of any of the ambig- 
uous feelings excited by the story of Numa and Egeria— 
an Egeria, too, who does not dance in Mr. Tupper’s pres- 
ence at all without having her sister with her. Even so, 
we may perhaps a little regret some of the last lines. 
We don’t think ‘an innocent wifelike’ Egeria should 
have been at all like a Bacchante, even a Bacchante in 
‘words’ attire,’ though we have no doubt that is a very 
respectable attire. We don’t think the allusion quite in 
Mr. Tupper’s ordinary tone. Still the innocent sweet- 
ness of the general conception is perhaps even enhanced 
by the slip.” 


Victor Huo sent recently one of his friends a water. 
color drawing of an old house at Geneva, accompanied 
by the following note: “I was at Geneva in 1825, when 
the Rue des Domes existed. It has since been stupidly 





demolished ; I have saved this house. It was in wood; 
it is now, alas! only in paper.” 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been started in England for Mrs, 
J. Stanyan Bigg, the’ widow of a young versifier who 
published, some years ago, a long poem in blank-verge 
entitled “ Night and the Soul.” As far as our recollec. 
tion of this production goes, it was like the early writing 
of Alexander Smith and “ Festus” Bailey. 


Tue fourth and final series of the “ Recollections” of 
the late Captain Gronow abounds in anecdotes of dandies 
and men about town of forty or fifty years ago. One of 
the most noted of these was Lord Alvaney, who inherit- 
ed an estate of £8,000 a year, but was so faithless to hig 
trust that when his brother and successor came into it, 
he found three-quarters of it squandered. Alvaney 
made out a list of his debts once, and forgot a little item 
of £50,000. “ How much did you give for that mare?” 
asked Johnny Armstrong of him. “ Well,” said my lord, 
in his pleasant, off-handed way, “I owe Miller three hun- 
dred guineas for her!” Jack Talbot, Alvaney’s best 
friend, used to take a bottle of sherry at breakfast, be- 
cause he was always drunk at night, and it did him good, 
Jack’s doctor told Alvaney that he must use the lancet. 
“You'd better tap him, doctor,” said Alvaney, “Jack 
has less blood in him than claret.” He was sitting one 
day, was Alvaney, at a table the host of which kept his 


| guests hungry while he directed attention to the gilt 


cornices of his dining-room ; “We have had enough of 
your gilding,” said Alvaney, “ let us now have some of 
your carving.” 

Tuat Cervantes wrote “Don Quixote” as a kind of po- 
litical satire on the Duke of Lerma has often been sus- 
pected, and some recent discoveries made in Venice by 
Mr. Rawdon Brown are said to raise this suspicion to the 
rank of a literary fact. His direct discoveries having 
given him the clue to the inner meaning of the romance, 
Mr. Brown has devised a key of the characters, by which 
many obscure parts of the satire are brought into a new 
light. 

Tue sums realized for their productions by French 
writers is the subject of a column of interesting gossip in 
the last number of the Atheneum. Beginning with the 
older poets, who, of course, were rather ill-paid, Racine is 
said to have sold “ Le Lutrin” for 600 francs, and to have 
received only 200 francs for the manuscript of “ Andro. 
maque ;” Diderot 600 for his “ Pensées Philosophiques ;” 
while Letourneur got only 400 francs for his translation 
of Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” which made the publish- 
er’s fortune, and Rousseau got 6,000 francs for the manu- 
script of “ Emile,” really a large sum for the period ; but 
Delille received only 400 francs for his translation of the 
“Georgics.” Bernardin de Saint-Pierre sold his first work, 
the “ Voyage al’lle de France,” for 1,000 francs, about the 
same time that Goldsmith got half as much again for one 
of the first romances ever penned in any country. Com- 
ing down to more recent days it appears that the Consti- 
tutionnel newspaper paid Eugéne Sue 100,000 francs for 
the “Juif Errant,” in ten volumes, and the Débats 160,- 
000 francs for the “ Mystéres de Paris,” and it was thought 
marvelous that Dumas, Sue, and others should obtain a 
shilling a line for their contributions to the fewilletons of 
the journals. The other day a new system of payment 
was hit upon, Alexandre Dumas receiving two centimes 
per letter for his “Sans Felice,” published in Za Presse, 
or about sevenpence aline. Frédéric Soulié, for the “ Mé- 
moires du Diable,” which made his reputation, received 
50,000 francs. George Sand wrote her first novel in con- 
junction with Jules Sandeau, and the two received 400 
francs between them for their work ; “ Indiana,” by the 
lady alone, was sold for 1,000 francs; now the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes” pays her 500 francs a sheet for her con- 
tributions. In 1823 Victor Hugo's romance of “ Tans 
d’Islande” only gained him 300 francs ; “ Les Misérables” 
has already produced him more than a thousand times 
that sum. It is said that the publisher of the “ Mémoires 
de Thérésa” has made about 20,000 francs by that very 
popular and refined production! The position of a pop- 
ular dramatic author in France is regal ; his rights, estab- 
lished in 1653, bear magnificent fruit. Scribe left a for- 
tune of 4,000,000 francs, having commenced by making 
just five pounds by his first work. At the Grand Opéra 
a sum of 500 francs is divided nightly between the com- 
poser and librettist ; at the Opéra Comique the author re- 
ceives one-eighth and a half of the gross receipts for a 
piece of three acts, one-sixth and a half for two, and one- 
sixth for one act; at the Francais he receives fifteen per 
cent. of the proceeds when his piece occupies the whole 
evening, and so on in proportion; the Odéon allots 
twelve per cent. in like manner. The principal minor 
theaters give ten per cent., and at the Chitelet, which 
makes the largest receipts, the author’s portion has often 











amounted to 1,000 francs a night ; the little theaters in 
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the outskirts of Paris pay 12, 22, and 30 francs each even- 
ing for pieces of one, two, or three acts respectively ; 
lastly, the provincial theaters are divided into five classes, 
the first paying 40 or 50 francs, and the last 3 or 4 francs 
per night. There are in Paris at the present moment 
four operas, two imperial theaters, seven vaudeville and 
genre theaters, twelve minor houses of all kinds, three 
equestrian theaters, and six or seven small theaters in 
the banlieue, making in all thirty-five, so that dramatic 
authors have a wide field, and they do not neglect its cul- 
tivation. Authors of reputation obtain premiums in ad- 
dition to the above droits d’ auteur ; and, moreover, often 
make a considerable sum by the sale of the manuscript 
toa publisher. Alexandre Dumas is said to have received 
11,000 francs for his “Mariage sous Louis XV.” in pre- 
miums alone, and each piece of M. Sardou is said to pro- 
duce him on an average, all included, about 80,000 francs. 
Some fairy pieces have produced sums almost as fabulous 
as their plots ; “ Rothomago” is said to have yielded its 
author nearly 100,000 francs, and the “ Pied de Mouton” 
more than that amount. 


QUITE as interesting a paragraph might be written 
concerning the sums which English writers receive for 
their writings, beginning with the famous five pounds of 
Milton, and ending with Mr. Anthony Trollope, who 
seems determined never fe end—while he can find read- 
ers. We know the large sums realized by Byron for his 
poems, and by Scott for his poems and novels ; but they 
are cast in the shade, we are inclined to think, by those 
received by some three or four living authors. A 
romance like “ Our Mutual Friend” must net Mr. Dick- 
ens from five to ten thousand pounds. Mrs. Lewes, alias 
Miss Evans, alias “ George Eliot,” was said to have been 
paid five thousand pounds for writing “ Romola ” for the 
“Cornhill,” and Mr. Trollope is said to get three thousand 
pounds for his novels. He received one thousand pounds 
for one which he wrote for some of the magazines pub- 
lished by Messrs. Strahan & Co., who couldn’t use it 
when they got it, which was paying him one thousand 
pounds for nothing. Tennyson has received a guinea a 
line for poetry in the “ Cornhill,” which was a great deal 
more than even his name was worth to it, for if there is 
anything that he cannot do it is to write poetry to order. 
Altogether, it seems to be a good thing just now to bea 
popular writer, particularly in France and England. 
Even in America it pays, as may be seen by the estates 
purchased and houses built by Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. 
Donald G. Mitchell, and, longo intervalo, Dr. J. G. Hol- 

















land. 


A cURIOUs poetical tract, originally printed in the 
early part of the last century, has just been reprinted in 
London, from the only perfect copy known to exist. 
The title is: ‘A Vade-Mecum for Malt-Worms; or, a 
Guide to Good Fellows. Being a description of the Man- 
ners and Customs of the most Eminent Publick Houses 
in and about the Cities of London and Westminster. 
With a Hint on the Props (or Principal Customers) of 
each House. It isa Method so plain that any Thirsty 
Person (of the meanest capacity) may easily find the 
nearest Way from one House to another.” It is illus- 
trated with hideous wood-cuts of the London taverns of 
the period; the poetry, however, is of no value, except 
to the London antiquary. 

A NEW name has been added to the list of early Eng- 
lish authors—Adam, of Cobsam, whose only known 
production, a short fabliau, or tale, has just been printed 
for the Early English Text Society, and named by its 
editor, Mr. Furnivall, “The Wright's Chaste Wife.” It 
is “a merry tale” of a carpenter’s spouse who preserved 
her virtue from the temptations of lord, steward, and 
proctor, and kept their money ; and, while she let them 
through a trap-door into a closed chamber, made them 
beat and spin her flax and hemp to earn their dinners. 

THE report that Mr. Robert Buchanan is the editor 
of the “ Argosy Magazine” is contradicted by himself. 

Mr. FREDERICK LOCKYER, one of the most minor of 
the English singers of the day, is collecting materials 
for a volume of vers de société by English writers. It 
will hardly go back beyond Lady Mary Wortley, and its 
most valuable portion will probably be that set apart for 
Praed, the most graceful poet of the kind that England 
has yet produced. 

“Woman’s Ricuts” will have an organ in Paris, a 
journal devoted to them being announced under the title 
of the Columbine. It is to have two editors, Mdlle. Su- 
zanne Lagier and Mme. des Chabrillan. 


THE English translation of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
“Vie de Jules César” has been a commercial success, so 
much so that its publishers have forwarded to the agents 
of the Emperor a sum considerably beyond the amount 


tion into English. The translation of the second volume 
is rapidly approaching completion, the final proofs of the 
original being revised by the Emperor. It will be illus- 
trated with thirty-two maps, and may be looked for 
about the middle of March. 








PERSONAL. 

Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR’s new novel, which is on the eve 
of publication, is entitled “The Story of Kennett,” the 
village in which the chief scenesare laid. It is in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, a pastoral, lovely region not unlike 
Warwickshire, England. The time of the novel is about 
the beginning of the present century. Mr. Taylor was 
born at Kennett, where he has a country seat which he 
calls Cedarcroft. His winter residence, when not on a 
lecturing tour, is generally in New York. 

“KE. Foxton,” the author of “Herman; or, Young 
Knighthood,” made her débét in letters in the pages of 
the “ Union Magazine,” through a poem of some length 


writing, we are too earnest about the substance to think 
enough of the form of what we write; and we ought to 
be thankful and take heed to our ways when we remem- 
ber that there are sharp-eyed verbal critics, like your cor- 
respondent, who will be after us if we make aslip. But 
there is aiso a foppery in the matter of writing, like that 
of the old Latin writers who would use no word in their 
“compositions” —fitly so named—which was not to be 
found in Cicero, no matter how many might be the new 
thoughts to be expressed. Language is not a dead, un- 
changing thing, but the ever-living, ever-growing prod- 
uct of the human intellect; and I recommend to your 
correspondent’s consideration the argument by which Mr. 
Latham supports his paradoxical opinion that, in lan- 
guage, whatever is, is right. 

Your obedient servant, 

CAMBRIDGE, Feb. 11, 1866. 


WP a. 





“THE GREASE OF GREECE.” 








entitled “ The Mandrake; or, Alice’s Bridal.” The pres- 
ent writer read it in manuscript and advised its publica- 
tion. It was a ballad, or nearly so, and portions of it 
were quite spirited. 

Mr. G. H. Kryastry, M.D., another member of the 
Kingsley family, who are already numerous enough in 
letters, has recently edited Thynne’s animadversions on 
Speight’s Chaucer, for the Early English Text Society, in 
a novel and frisky manner, hardly in keeping with the 
old-fashioned gravity of his author, and with but a scanty 
share of erudition. 

Mr. WALTER THORNBURY has a new novel in the 
press, entitled “ Greatheart: a Story of Modern Life.” 


To THE EpitTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Srr: One of my friends wants to know the name and 
vender of that particular “hair restorative” which I 
have commended to the public. Although she lacks at 
least twenty years of an interested personal motive, her 
anxiety seemed to be genuine, and I hope you will hasten 
to relieve it. Other friends are making similar inquiries, 
and I fear I shall need something more than a hair restor- 
ative if I am to be inundated with so many neighborly 
solicitudes. I begin to think that the world is moved by 
a hair spring. 

I beg you will at once name the “restorative ” that has 
my indorsement, and send the proprietor a good round 





M. Victor HuGo’s new book, “ Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer,” is in the press at Brussels. The first volume is al- 
ready printed, and M. Paul Meurice, who superintended 
the publication in Paris of the “Chansons des Rues et des 
Bois,” is to perform the same office for “Les Travail- 
leurs.” 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
A QUERY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RouND TABLE: 

Dear Sir: In your last number you say that Sheri 
dan’s “ Critic’ has not been produced in this country 
within your recollection. If my memory is not at fault, 
the “Critic” was produced at the now Winter Garden 
theater during Charles Mathews’s last visit to this city— 
the principal characters being played by Charles Mathews, 
John Brougham, and Lizzie Weston Davenport. A cir- 
cumstance which impressed it upon my mind was the fact 
that the next day (Sunday) Charles Mathews married 
Mrs. Davenport, she having just obtained a divorce from 
her husband. If I am wrong in this statement, please 
correct me. Yours truly, ARSHIR. 








INACCURACIES OF WRITING. 
To THE Eprror or THE RounpD TABLE: 


Your Boston correspondent seems to mea good deal 
more nice than wise in his comments on the words “ pur- 
pose” and “ propose” in your last issue. If he will turn to 
his Latin dictionary he will find “ to purpose, design, de- 
termine” prominent among the, meanings of the Latin 
verb proponere: “Cum id mihi propositum initio non 
fuerat,” says Cesar; “ Propositum est mihi hoc facere,” 
says Cicero. The noun “ propositum” is good Latin for 
a purpose. The word purpose itself is, indeed, only the 
same word come round to us slightly changed through 
the French—pourposer, proposer. I submit, Mr. Editor, 
that the difference is so slight that no good object is at- 
tained by that purism (may I use De Quincey’s noun?) 
which would keep up a distinction between them, and 
that Dr. Palfrey and your humble servant were entirely 
justified by general usage in employing the word, as is 
done in the Latin, too, with the suppression of the pro- 
noun. “I propose” means I propose to myself understood, 
as when Cesar says, “Consecutus id quod animo (sibi) 
proposuerat.” 

Certainly there are vulgarisms in colloquial discourse 
which should be hunted down whenever they attempt to 
creep into literature ; and, as a matter of taste, there is 
often a choice between two forms of expression, both of 
which are supported by good usage. I sympathize with 
your correspondent in his remarks respecting “ begin” 
and “commence ;” and surely, while we have so good. a 
Saxon word as “ trustworthy,” we have no need of “ reli- 
able,” though the word is good enough, and Worcester’s 





originally agreed upon for the exclusive right of transla- 











argument simply absurd. We are all too careless in re- 
spect to verbal niceties, Mr. Editor, especially when, in 


bill for advertising. He can afford to pay it, for he has 
meanly kept back all reward for the commendation you 
speak of; his “restorative” is already in such brisk de- 
mand that he will soon be rolling in wealth, if not sent 
to Congress. To be candid with you, Mr. RounD TABLE, 
I am myself, as a woman would phrase it, dying to know 
all about this wonderful “ restorative.” Of course it 
must be something classic in its nature, as well as Greek 
in its name. 
“Tis Greece, and living Greece once more!” 

But prithee, Mr. RounD TABLE, what kind of grease? 
Is it “the balmy oil” that restored the youthful beauty 
of Homer’s shipwrecked hero, when 

“The warrior-goddess gives his frame to shine 
With majesty enlarged and air divine; 
Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks descend in wavy curls.” 

Is it the typdr GAedap for which Theocritus and the 
four times sixty bridesmaids of Spartan Helen, with hya- 
cinth in their tresses, volunteer a first-class puff? 

** Of lotuses we'll hang thee many a wreath 
Upon the shady plane, and drop beneath 
Oil from the silver pyx: and on the bark, 
In Doric, shall be graved for all to mark, 
‘To me pay honor—I am Helen's tree.’ ” 

Don’t laugh, Mr. RounD TABLE, or turn away in dis- 
gust, if I mention hog’s lard. Kiessling might ask with 
astraight face if it isn’t the gravy that flowed from the 
passionate wild boar that killed Adonis “in the fever of 
his blood,” and then, seized with remorse, threw himself 
on the funeral pyre of Cytherea’s lover? Or is it prize 
oil from the sacred olives of the academy? Or is it (as 
one may fondly hope) the royal chrism from the palace 
of Agamemnon, that coaxes back the shining locks of 
youth “ with the guileless persuasions of pure unguent?” 

Can it be that modern pharmacy has reproduced the 
baffled restorative with which Zischylus was treating his 
bald head (at the suggestion, no doubt, of King Hiero) 
when that inconsiderate eagle let fall the unwilling tor- 
toise and dashed out the poet’s brains, already six 
months gone with a new triology? If it isn’t that, pray 
what is it? Do tell Mrs. Grundy all about it. Tell her, 
too, that I have all the hair I want, such as it is, and I 
hope this may find you in the enjoyment of the same 
blessing, provided you stick to the truth and shame your 
friends with that, if they need shaming. E.N. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 


HE conductors of Tue Rounp TaBLE, deeply im- 
pressed with the need of an international copy- 
right law between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, have, at the risk of being deemed presumptuous, 
undertaken to bring the matter before Congress dur- 
ing its present session, with the view of securing, if 
possible, its prompt action upon the subject. To 
this end the following circular note and accompany- 
ing petition were addressed last week to the lead- 
ing authors and publishers throughout the country : 


New York, February 14, 1866. 

Dear Sir: We invite your special attention to the 
inclosed petition to Congress for action in regard to an 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW. 

Believing it to be high time that such a measureshould 
be adopted for the protection of publishers and authors, 
we are soliciting the signatures of persons throughout 
the country who are interested in American letters. 

Will you please add your indorsement to the paper, 
together with that of as many of your literary acquaint- 
ances as you may be able to communicate with, and re- 
mail it to the office as soon as-possible, that we may take 
the petition to Washington, and urge the matter upon 
Congress during the present session ? 

We remain, very truly yours, 
H. E. & C. H. SwWEETSER. 
PETITION TO CONGRESS. 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, do 
most respectfully represent to your honorable bodies that 
the true interests of American literature demand the 
adoption of an International Copyright Law by this gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain, and do pray that you 
will enact such measure or measures as will secure at 
the earliest possible day the consideration of such a law 
by the two governments herein mentioned. And your 
petitioners will ever pray, etc. 


OrFIcE oF THE Round TaBreE, ' 


Copies of this petition, as has been stated, have 
been sent to prominent writers and publishers in the 
country; if, however, any have been overlooked— 
and it is quite possible that some may have been— 
we trust that they will notify us at once, so that we 
may obtain their help in the work of securing the 
passage by Congress of an international copyright 
law. Already a large number of signatures to the 
petition have been obtained, including names of 
leading authors and publishing-houses in the United 
States, though, at the present writing, less than a 
week has intervened since the circulars were sent 
from this office. Such of these names as we have 
the space for we intend to print in our next issue, 
that it may be seen who the persons are that have 
taken an interest in this matter of such vital import- 
ance to the true interests of American literature. 

We have but one explanation to offer for our under- 
taking this matter instead of waiting for others more 
directly and pecuniarily interested in it than ourselves: 
and that is, there must be no further delay. It seemed 
to be necessary that some person or persons should 
take the subject in hand, and as its importance has 
impressed us, as conductors of a literary paper, we 
have ventured to head the movement, resolved to 
bring it to a successful issue if possible. 


England to one in this country; when it may have 
been a positive advantage to us to obtain reprints of 
them at the mere cost of printing and binding, irre- 
spective of the price paid to the author. But that 
day is past. We have now a literature of our own. 
The United States can point with honorable pride to 
native historians, poets, theologians, essayists, novel- 
ists, and humorists, the reprints of whose works com- 
mand large sales in Great Britain. These writers 
have a right to a share in the sale of their works in 
other countries as well as in their own. The pub- 
lisher, too, who incurs the pecuniary risk of publica- 
tion has a right to claim an interest in every volume 
which first came from the press with hisimprint. Un- 
der the present system, however, American publish- 
ers and authors are at the mercy of any English book- 
seller who may choose to reprint their books. 
Equally true is this of British authors and publishers. 
When books could be made more cheaply in this coun- 
try than in Great Britain reprints of English publica- 
tions could be sold in the United States at a price 
lower than that of the original edition in England. 
The result was that such reprints became very com- 
mon, and frequently obtained very large sales without 
a cent of the profits accruing from them finding its 
way into the pockets of the authors, who certainly de- 
served to have some portion thereof. Of late years 
this injustice has been partially remedied by paying 
English authors for advance sheets of their forthcom- 
ing works, that they might be published simultane- 
ously in this country and England, A little justice is 
certainly better than none at all, but it is nothing to 
boast of. Just now, too, this license for literary theft 
(for it is nothing less than theft) is beginning to affect 
our own writers and publishers. American works are 
daily reprinted in England, and at a less cost than the 
original publications; and, more than this, these re- 
prints can be imported in this country and sold at a 
lower price than the works as originally issued here. 
Thus the relative positions of America and England 
are to-day the reverse of what they were a few years 
since. Is it not plain, therefore, that an international 
copyright law between the United States and Great 
Britain is a positive necessity ? 

Another consideration should not be overlooked. 
An international copyright law would largely in- 
crease the number of readers of every work copy- 
righted under its provisions. The American author 
who writes a book and the publisher who places his 
imprint upon it can count only upon American 
Should it be “pirated” (to use the lan- 
guage of the craft) by a foreign bookseller, neither 
publisher nor author gains one cent thereby; and 


readers. 


almost the only chance of its reaching a foreign 
public is by means of such “ pirating.” ‘Were an in- 
ternational copyright law in force, however, the book 
would be introduced abroad simultaneously with its 
appearance here, and thus the audience of the writer 
would be doubled, to say nothing of the increase of 
remuneration for his labor. 

Enough has been said for the present, it would 
seem, to show the justice and the necessity of an in- 
ternational copyright law between the United States 
and Great Britain. We hope that every man and 
woman who cares aught for the interests of American 
literature will use his or her influence to effect the 
adoption of such a law. Let Congress know that the 
people are in earnest about this matter. And, then, 
let the people see whether an American Congress will 
refuse to do justice to American authors and pub- 
lishers, 





The necessity for an international copyright law is 
almost too apparent to require explanation, Thetime 
was when there were ten works of merit published in 








Tue career of the democratic party in this city 


is a grave public misfortune when the voters are over- 
whelmingly on one or the other side. The stupidity 
and corruption of the leaders of the political major- 
ity in this city is literally amazing. The wonder is 
that an outbreak of popular wrath has not long ere 
this led to the formation of vigilance committees to 
wreak summary vengeance upon the Booles, Farleys, 
Tweeds, Joneses, Cornells, Woods, and others who 
have profited at the expense of the public. These men 
have done worse than simply steal—they have made 
municipal government discreditable. Were it not 
for their crimes, and those like them, we would never 
see commissions appointed to relieve the citizens of 
New York of the duty and responsibility of taking 
care of themselves. Whenit is universally conceded 
that the American people are unfit for local self- 
government, the mission of the republic is ended 
and the nation becomes autocratic or monarchical. 

But the most indefensible and contemptible of all 
governments is that of a faction of a minority, such 
as has obtained control in the new Health Board, 
We cannot but believe that the republicans as a 
party will have occasion to regret having allowed a 
taste for public plunder to put them in so false a po- 
sition before the bar of public opinion. 








PROFANITY IN HIGH PLACES. 


HE vice of common swearing is undoubtedly less 
prevalent in our days than it w4s half a century 
ago. Oaths have certainly ceased to form a part of 
fashionable conversation among educated people, 
though they may still too often be heard in bar- 
rooms or on the streets. But another sort of pro- 
fanity has become fearfully in vogue of late years, 
We refer to the application of the most sacred texts 
of the Bible to the commonest secular topics, and 
even the employment of language which has been 
consecrated to the commemoration of the Saviour of 
mankind in connection with some popular favorite 
of the hour, 

Some notable instances of this sort of profanity 
may be remembered as having occurred in Massa- 
chusetts not many years ago. Whenacertain senator 
from that state returned home, and was received 
with enthusiastic demonstrations, after the brutal 
assault which had been made on him in Washington, 
a distinguished clergyman is said to have taken for 
his text: “And a very great multitude spread their 
garments in the way; others cut down branches from 
the trees and strewed them in the way,” and then to 
have instituted a formal comparison between the 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem, before his crucifixion, 
and the entry of the senator into Boston after his 
scourging. Again, when Burns, the fugitive slave, 
was the subject of that long controversy before the 
commissioner in Boston which terminated in his be- 
ing surrendered to his master, another clergyman of 
a neighboring city, we believe, preached an elaborate 
discourse, in which the trial of Burns was likened to 
that of Jesus, and the surrender of the fugitive negro 
made of hardly inferior importance to the delivery 
of the Saviour to be crucified. 

It might have been hoped that profanity so shock- 
ing would have cured itself, and that we should have 
had no more of it in our day, either from the pulpit, 
the forum, or the platform. But a similar spirit of 
irreverence seems to have broken out afresh, and ex- 
amples hardly less gross than those which we have 
cited have been recently exhibited in unexpected 
quarters. It is somewhat striking, and certainly 
much to be regretted, that at least two of these exam- 
ples should have been witnessed or occasions of the 
eulogies pronounced upon our martyr president, 
Abraham Lincoln. How could Mr. Bancroft have 
been betrayed into applying to Mr. Lincoln those 
words of the apostle which were never before applied 
to any one but Christ—“ The just died for the un- 
just?” We hope it is not too late for him to revise 
the passage for the pamphlet edition of his eulogy, 
and to omit altogether a quotation which is so offen- 
sive to every religious heart. But Mr. Sumner’s eu- 
logy on President Lincoln was hardly less offensive 
in this respect. In the printed copy of that eulogy 
we find in capital letters the words of one of the 
prophets which have always been interpreted as the 
prefiguration of the Saviour—‘I will make a man 
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golden wedge of Ophir”—applied to that grand re- 
generation of the negro which Mr. Sumner antici- 
pates as the result of emancipation ! 

Nor is this the most recent instance of Mr. Sum- 
ner’s employment of the most solemn Scripture lan- 
guage to the enforcement and illustration of his 
favorite negro theories. When was anything heard, 
either in high places or in low places, more revolting 
to every Christian soul than the language of this 
senator, in pleading the cause of negro suffrage, when 
he appealed tu the Senate “not to copy the example 
of Pontius Pilate, who surrendered the Saviour of the 
world, in whom he found no fault at all, to be 
scourged and crucified, while he set at large Barab- 
bas, of whom the gospel says, in simple words, ‘ Now 
Barabbas was a robber’”! Or take the passage in 
the version of the senator from Maine, in his brilliant 
reply to Mr. Sumner: 

“Did the House of Representatives (said Mr. F'essen- 
den), in passing this amendment, as charged by the 
senator from Massachusetts, place themselves in the sit- 
uation of Pontius Pilate, with the negro for the Saviour 
of the world, and the people of the United States for 
Barabbas? Why, sir, I expected him to go further, and 
in the next breath to say that what with the Constitu. 
tion of the United States and the constitutions of the 
states, the negro had been crucified between two thieves, 
and that now, by this proposed amendment, the stone 
had been rolled away from the door of the sepulcher, and 
he had ascended to sit on the throne of the Almighty and 


judge the world. One assertion would have been in as 
good taste as the other.” 


We may regret that Mr. Fessenden thought it neces- 
sary to repeat and amplify the blasphemous allusion 
which he so justly rebuked. But perhaps it is as well 
that public attention should be forcibly called to such 
profanity in high places, and that those who indulge 
in it should be seasonably warned of its true charac- 
ter. Mr. Fessenden’s paraphrase may have answered 
this purpose if no other. Meantime we trust this 
will be the last of such violations of propriety at the 
capitol, and that the language which has been applied 
by prophets and apostles to the Saviour of the world, 
and to him alone, will not lightly be employed either 
to prefigure the future glory of the negro, or even to 
illustrate the services of a lamented chief magistrate. 
The great sacrifice of redemption which the Christian 
world are at this moment preparing by the solemn 
services of Lent to commemorate anew, stands alone 
on the page of history. It must ever stand alone. 
There is nothing similar or second to it—nothing 
within the whole range of human observation or expe- 
rience which can be ever so distantly compared with 
it. The simple story of that sacrifice, full of sublim- 
ity and full pf pathos, will touch and thrill every de- 
yout soul till the end of time, and the language in 
which it has come down to us from holy men of old 
is too sacred to be flippantly quoted for any poor pur- 
pose of rhetorical embellishment or effect. 








THE MEXICAN QUESTION. 

HE recent declaration of Napoleon of his purpose 
to withdraw, in course of time, the French 
troops from Mexico, furnishes an additional claim 
upon our government for ceasing its oppositicn to 
the Mexican Empire. How soon this purpose is to 
be executed the Emperor does not state, but the 
terms in which it is announced indicate that it will 
be carried into effect just as soon as there shall be a 
fair prospect of Maximilian being able to maintain 
himself without extraneous assistance. Time, how- 
ever, is comparatively of small account in the mat- 
ter; it is enough that the suspicion that France de- 
signed to make a French colony of Mexico is dispelled. 
A few.weeks since it was urged in these columns 
that all opposition to Maximilian should be with- 
drawn, The letters which we have since received 
convince us that the views then advanced com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of the better 
class of the community, So great has been the 
importance attached to the popular notion of the 
so-called Monroe doctrine that no candidate for pub- 
lic favor has dared to tell the truth in regard to the 
matter, We believe that, with the exception of ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor Anderson, of Ohio, not a single 
man of note has dared to utter a word openly not in 
perfect accord with the popular delusion. On the 
contrary, there have been those (to whom we looked 
for better things) who, in addressing public assem- 
blies, have wrung applause from their audiences by 


muttering dark hints of what the great American 
people might do with Maximilian at some future day. 
It were hard to say in such instances as these who 
were the more reprehensible—the orators for saying 
what they do not believe, or the auditors for indors- 
ing what they do not comprehend. Even Mr. Ban- 
croft, in his oration at Washington last week, com- 
mitted the same fault and received the same cheap 
reward that is doled out to stump speakers, i. ¢., ap- 
plause, : 

As has been urged before in these columns, it is for 
the interest of the United States to have a stable gov- 
ernment in Mexico, The men who represent the so- 
called liberal interest are, so far as can be ascertained, 
the least trustworthy class of the population. They 
include the brigands, the thieves, and the cut-throats 
of the country. They have always been foremost in 
revolutions because they thrive only in a disordered 
state of society. On the other hand, the supporters of 
the new empire appear to embrace the better portion 
of the people and all those who prefer order to chaos, 
and settled government to the rule of amob. These 
latter are the men whom we should encourage in pref- 
erence to the former. We need the trade with Mex- 
ico, which, by proper management, is sure to fall 
into our hands as soon as affairs in that country are 
settled. We need the field for American enterprise 
which that country will afford when it possesses a sta- 
ble government. Already there is more of order in 
Mexico than there ever was while it was a republic. 
It never was a republic except in name, unless anarchy 
be a synonym for republicanism, which, surely, no 
sane man will declare. 

When Congress shall have disposed of the question 
of restoring the Union, it is to be hoped that it will 
pay some attention to the Mexican question. It will 
ill become that body to pass it by with a supereroga- 
tory indorsement of what passes as the Monroe 
doctrine, but rather should it examine the matter 
with all possible care. Let men and papers be sent 
for and an honest inquiry be instituted into the facts 
of the case. If after a careful examination it be 
found that, as we believe, the true policy of the 
government is to refrain from all opposition, direct 
or indirect, to Maximilian, let Congress say so out- 
right, no matter what the voters of Buncombe may 
say; and if, on the other hand, it be found that the 
true interests of the United States require the ejection 
of Maximilian from this continent, let it be done vi 
et armis, Let us have one thing or the other in place 
of what we have had and are now haying. Mexico, 
sooner or later, will be absorbed by the United States, 
and the best policy for us is to adopt such measures 
as will best and soonest fit it for this absorption. 








PITY THE PUBLISHERS. 


NCE more the publishers are answering to the 
whip of the auctioneer. The daily journals tell 
us that the spring trade-sales are about to commence, 
and that the publishers are entering large invoices. 
We are also told that the auctioneer troupe has been 
enlarged, and that the coming sales will beheld under 
unusually propitious circumstances. Puffs and adver- 
tisements announce the facts from leading papers, and, 
in many ways, the publishers and the public are quietly 
led to believe that the trade-sales are for their benefit. 
Those who do not accept the proffered place in the 
catalogue of the enterprising auctioneers are supposed 
to be oblivious to their own best interests. And so 
the whip cracks, and the publishers are filed in as in 
years past to an injurious and antiquated custom. 

We had hoped that the end of these things had 
been reached. With the close of the war and the 
reviving of the publishing interest, we believed 
that the trade-sales would be abandoned as unworthy 
the patronage of business men of the present day. 
But the tyranny of practice seems to be too strong, 
and once again old houses and reputable consent to 
be “catalogued,” as though unable to manage their 
own affairs in their own way. We cannot regret too 
much that American publishers should be so far be- 
hind other branches of business, and so persistent in 
clinging to a fossil habit. That it is prejudicial to 
their best interests we most firmly believe, and we 
know that not a few of the publishers understand it 
so themselves. Several gave assurances at the last 





autumnal sales that on no account would they enter 











the sales again, But the auctioneer seems to have it 
all his own way, and the forced sales, fictitious values, 
and deceitful reputations are to be renewed. 

There are several reasons which lead publishers to 
offer their stock under the hammer. One is that it is 
a cheap advertisement of old issues. Another reason 
is that small dealers, who have but few business con- 
nections, can dispose of books which they could find 
but a poor market for in other ways, The large deal- 
ers, however, consent to offer invoices lest the issues 
of other dealers shall supplant their own. They are 
afraid of each other, and afraid of the auctioneer. If 
they ignore the list the general sale of their publica- 
tions may be injured. They know very well that, by 
conceding the amount of the commissions which they 
are compelled to pay at the sales, they could secure 
orders to almost any extent. But they prefer to suc- 
cumb to the auctioneer and to his ancient custom, 
which is so pleasing to the small dealers, lest they may 
somehow lose prestige. And so they sacrifice at once 
their independence and their own business interests, 

We have conversed with many publishers upon this 
subject, and are fully satisfied of the tyranny which 
the trade-salesexert. They have become a nuisance, 
and a nuisance that ought to be abated. Of course, 
the daily papers will not say so lest they lose adver- 


| tising patronage. The only ones to actin the matterare 


the publishers themselves. They should take hold of 
the matter with perfect fearlessness, and abolish for 
ever a custom so odorous of the days when book pub- 
lishing in this country was in its infancy. It willtake 
but a little determination to do it. The spirit of 
progress and refprm which inspires almost every other 
department of business would soon place the publish- 
ers on a higher footing. They have done all that could 
be done to elevate the art of book-making in this 
country, and for this they are now reaping munificent 
rewards. But they have one drag which is unac- 
countable, and that is the trade-sales. 

It is not enough that one or two spirited dealers 
should withdraw from the sales. In this way it is 
quite likely that individuals may suffer temporary 
loss. But there should be concerted action. A 
feeling of contempt for so unbusinesslike a custom 
should actuate the trade. Let the word go round 
and the thing may die so easily that none will care to 
remember that it ever existed. Let tle country 
dealers buy of the publishers themselves. Their cat- 
alogues are circulated broadcast over the land, their 
trade prices are known, expresses can reach every part 
of the country—why this waste in commissions 
simply to feather the pocket of the auctioneer? 
Until this question is answered by the doing away 
of the system, we shall say and keep saying, “ Pity 
the publishers!” 








Tue President’s message to the Senate vetoing the 
‘“‘Freedmen’s Bureau bill,” aside from its intrinsic 
importance as a state paper, is of special significance 
as marking the first step of the Executive not in full 
accord with the majority of both houses of Congress, 
It was becoming of the Senate to postpone its con- 
sideration as it did; so warm are the feelings of the 
friends of the bill that it could not have been delib- 
erated upon with that calmness which the subject de- 
serves had it been discussed immediately after the 
reading of the veto message. This action, due chief- 
ly to the efforts of Senators Lane, of Kansas, and Sher- 
man, of Ohio, was a decorous response to the words 
used by President Johnson at the close of his paper: 

“T return the bill to the Senate in the earnest hope 
that a measure involving questions and interests so im- 
portant to the country will not becomea law unless, upon 
deliberate consideration by the people, it shall receive the 
sanction of an enlightened public judgment.” 


It is gratifying to notice, too, that the leading jour- 
nals which urged the passage of the biil, and frankly 
avow that they disagree with the opinion of the 
President, manifest a disposition to approach the 
subject with the temper befitting its importance. 
Differences of judgment there will always be in a re- 
public, but we hope the time is not distant when 
discussions of grave public questions involving such 
great interests as does this ‘“‘ Freedmen’s Bureau bill” 
will be unmarred by the party prejudices and partisan 
rancor which have too often attached to them in 
times past. - 
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SKETCHES OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY. 


removed to 335 Broadway, and in 1864 Mr. Hurd re- 
tired and formed a partnership with Mr. Houghton, 
the well-known “Riverside Press” printer of Cam- 


ing ten volumes in all, of which they have been from 
the first the sole American publishers, there have been 
sold in this country over 300,000 copies, and they now 


QéITH SHELDON, the senior partner of this firm, 


bridge, Mass. In 1865 they removed to their present | have in press a new volume by him, entitled “ Morn- 
was born in 1811 at Charleston, Montgomery : 


location, 498 Broadway. ing by Morning ; or, Daily Bible Readings.” We have 





Co., N.Y. His father, Alexander Sheldon, was a 
well-known physician, who had come into that sec- 
tion of New York state, from Connecticut, about the 
year 1790. He wasa graduate of Yale College, a man 
of much force of character, was a judge of probate, 
one of the regents of the university of the state, and 
took an active part in politics, being a member of 
the lower branch of the legislature for twelve suc- 
cessive years, during half of which period he was 
speaker of that body, and an intimate friend of 
Governor Tompkins. Smith Sheldon, his son, enter- 
ed upon a mercantile life, and after a successful career 
of seventeen years in the dry-goods line, in Albany, 
N. Y., retired from business with a competency, and 
with no thought or desire of again burdening him- 
self with those cares and responsibilities which are 
known only to men of business. 

In 1854, however, he was induced by the repeated 
solicitations of prominent Baptists to come to this 
city with the purpose of organizing *a publishing 
house which, while liberal and unrestricted in its 
general features, might be considered as the repre- 
sentative book-establishment of that denomination. 
Their united preferences indicated Mr. Sheldon as the 
one who, from his tact and business energy, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the denomination through- 
out the country (he being officially connected with 
nearly all the Baptist religious, benevolent, and liter- 
ary institutions), seemed to be the best fitted to un- 
dertake so important an enterprise. Yielding, there- 
fore, to the urgency of his denominational friends 
rather than to his own preferences, he took the initial 
step in his new vocation by purchasing the interest 
of Mr. Law in the firm of Lamport, Blakeman & 
Law, who eight months before had purchased from 
Cornish, Lamport & Co., successors of the old firm of 
Nafis & Cornish. 

The firm of Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman was 
organized in the spring of 1854, and removed from 8 
Park Place to 115 Nassau Street. Shortly after, they 
bought out the firm of Lewis Colby & Co.,* who for 
several years had been carrying ona successful relig- 
ious book business at 122 Nassau Street. By thus 
uniting the (Baptist) religious and _ theological 
business and connection of Colby & Co. with the 
school-book and miscellaneous business of Lamport, 
Blakeman & Law the new firm entered at once upon 
a largely increased publishing business. 

The publication of Spurgeon’s “Sermons,” which 
met with a wonderful success, far exceeding his home 
reputation in Great Britain; Olshausen’s ‘“ Commen- 
taries,” of which they have sold some sixty thousand 
volumes; and the “New York Pulpit,” which was 
issued during the great revival of 1858, following the 
panic of 1857, gave name and a determining influence 
to the future career of the house. 

In the spring of 1856 Mr. Lamport retired from the 
firm, and Mr. Hezekiah Shailer and Mr. Melancthon 
M. Hurd were received as partners therein, Mr. 
Shailer, a native of Haddam, Conn., was born in 1816, 
graduated at Brown University, in 1846, with high 
honors, was for six years the principal of the high 
school at Brookline, Mass., and then came to New 
York, where, in 1853, he entered into partnership 
with Mr. Lewis Colby. When the latter sold out, Mr. 
Shailer remained in the employ of the purchasing 
firm, of which he now became a member. The firm 
style was now that of Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., and, 
in the spring of 1858, Mr. Isaac E. Sheldon (son or 
the senior partner), who had graduated during the 
previous summer from Rochester University, was ad- 
mitted as a partner. The following year Mr. Blake- 
man withdrew from the firm, and, with Mr. Albert 
Mason, a clerk in the establishment, formed a new 
firm of Blakeman & Mason. In 1862 Sheldon & Co. 








* Lewis Colby was a retired clergyman, who commenced busi- 
ness in a smail way, in 1844, and by his good management accu- 
mulated a very handsome little property before he sold out. His 
list at that time comprised about fifty works, embracing those 
of Dr. Williams, Dr. Pharcellus Church, Dr. Dowling, Mrs. Jud- 
son, and Mrs. Conant. The ‘* Co.”’ was Mr. Edward H. Fletcher 
who received his book-education in the Boston house of Gould. 
Kendall & Lincoln, and commenced business with Mr. Colby. In 
1848, however, the partnership was dissolved, Mr. Fletcher re- 
moving to 141 Nassau Street, and from thence, in May, 1854, to 
the bu’ Idings on the site of the old Bible House, still continuing 
jo the Baptist line publications. 


At the beginning of the war of the rebellion, in 
1861, the house of Pratt, Oakley & Co., 21 Murray 
Street, which was very extensively engaged in the 
school-book publishing, and whose business was 
mainly with the South, was obliged to succumb. 
Their large and valuable list, comprising some of the 
best and most successful text-books ever written, 
passed into the hands of She'don & Co., who are now 
the exclusive publishers of the same. When we men- 
tion that these publications embrace Dr. Bullions’s 
series of Latin and Greek text-books, Prof. Hooker’s 
school physiologies, Olney’s geographies, Comstock’s | cal seminary, where he is training from ninety to one 
scientific series, and Profs, Dodd’s, Enos’s, Benedict’s, 
and Whitlock’s mathematical works, it will be seen | board and tuition free. In the letter above referred 
that they formed a valuable and powerful addition to | to he says: “ Whatever I get from you goes to the 
Subsequently, also, they | Lord’scause. . . . Ihaveninety-six men to board, 
purchased a number of works published by the firm lodge, and educate, and a remittance will be a god- 
ot Derby & Jackson. 
In fact, the character of their publications has ex- | purse is too scanty to yield aid.” 
hibited a constant improvement both of literary value| We have already referred to Pratt, Oakley & Co.'s 
and mechanical execution, until their list embraces | series of school-books, as having been purchased by 
many of the best standard works in our language, Sheldon & Co., and we may here allude again to the 
Of this we | educational department as one of the most important 
may instance such examples as their beautiful edition | upon Sheldon & Co.’s catalogue. In addition to those 
of Macaulay’s “ Essays,” in six voiumes, with an in-| before noticed we may mention Prof. Stoddard’s 
troduction by Mr. E. P. Whipple—the first American mathematical series, numbering seventeen different 
edition of that author which was ever worthy of| works; Wayland’s “ Intellectual Philosophy ;” Thom- 
being placed upon the shelves of a gentleman's li-|son’s “‘ Laws of Thought,” now used in most of our 
brary; Milman’s “Latin Christianity,” in eight vol-| colleges as a text-book; Keetel’s “New Method of 
umes crown octavo, the mechanical execution of Learning French ;” Whately’s “ Logic and Rhetoric ;” 
which is so elegant that the author pronounced it un- | and Brocklesby’s “ Astronomy,” etc., ete. 
surpassed by the best productions of the English| In their very extensive miscellaneous list we can 
press; Everett's “Life of Washington,” of which | only allude to a few of the most prominent authors 
10,000 copies were sold within the first six months; | represented—names which rank foremost in our Amer- 
and the theological works of the late Dr. Bethune. | ican literature: Dr. Wayland, Dr. Fuller, Dr. Ken- 
They also publish Neander’s “ Commentary,” and | drick, Dr. Prime, Dr. Thompson, Everett, Fish, His- 
have recently brought out a new edition of Neander’s | cox, Dowling, Beecher, etc., etc. Among the Eng- 
“Planting and Training of the Christian Church,” re- | lish and foreign authors are such as Macaulay, Mil- 
vised by Dr. Robinson; Hagenbach’s “ History of | man, Monod, Tholuck, and Miiller. The life of Mrs, 
Doctrines,” with copious notes by Rey. Dr. Henry B, | Emily C. Judson (Fanny Forrester) sold, during the 
the | first eight or nine months succeeding its issue, some 
Hon. George P. Marsh’s “ Dictionary of English Ety-| 11,000 copies—its whole sale having amounted to 
mology ;” and Gen. Scott’s “ Autobiography.” 

In the department of fiction, their list includes the} In their mechanical execution the publications ot 
works of “Marion Harland” (Mrs, Terhune), one of | Sheldon & Co. are always neat and substantial, and, 
the best and perhaps the most popular female author | in many cases, remarkably elegant. In proof of this 
Her “ Alone” | we need only instance their edition of Milman’s 
was originally published by a Richmond publisher, | ‘‘ Latin Christianity,” Macaulay’s “ Essays,” and the 
who made a good thing of it ; it then passed into the | very beautiful edition of Dickens’s works gotten up at 
hands of Derby & Jackson, of this city, who published, | the “ Riverside Press,” and which, proving too heavy 
also, some of her subsequent works (paying her in one| at the start for one or two other publishing houses, 
six months’ time about $4,700 copyright), and finally | was finally taken up and carried on by them to com- 
the plates were purchased by Sheldon & Co., who| pletion at an enormous outlay and with great success. 
have since published her “ Miriam,” “ Husks,” and —_— en 
“Husbands and Homes.” 
has sold to over 60,000 copies; and the first editions CORRESPONDENCE. 
of any of her books now sell on an average from 
15,000 to 25,000 copies—outselling even the works ot 
Sheldon & Co. have also issued a volume 
by Caroline Chesebro, and have recently issued a new 
work entitled “‘ Esperance,” by Mrs, M. W. Lawrence, 
the author of the very successful novel, ‘Light on the 
Mrs. Ford’s ‘Grace Truman,” issued 
some three years ago, has sold up to the present time 
over 35,000 copies. 

In juvenile literature this house ranks with the] them conditions to remove the barriers that separate 80 
largest and most successful publishers in the country. | many Americans from the closest communion with the 
Their series comprises the old but ever popular and | art sentiment of the old world—and, as such, he is not an 
very salable “ Rollo Books,” by that prince of writers | unfair representative of a class among us of which much 
for the young, Jacob Abbott (and of which over is expected to advance the practice of art in our commu- 
140,000 have been sold), as well as a handsome series nity. It would be no difficult matter for a Bostonian to 
of “ American Histories” by the same author; the | #™e many such of our numbers, but until a connoisseur 
works of that children’s favorite, “Aunt Fanny ;” seeks publicity in print it were certainly unhandsome to 
Peter Parley; J, T. Trowbridge (Father Brighthopes) ; disturb his ti etd Seiya oe ier other, however, who 
Mrs. E. Stuart Phelps, and numerous others equally has been prominent in the discussion of these matters, 
Indeed, their stock of juveniles includes 
every variety, from the elegantly illustrated and well- 
bound juvenile for youth to the A, B, C primer ot 
childhood—numbering over two hundred distinct 
titles—to say nothing of their large collection of im- 
ported children’s books. 


Of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s works, now number-| ent paper puts him very nearly beside Mr. Jarves in his 


Sheldon & Co.’s catalogue. 


issued in a superior style of elegance. 


Smith; “The Annotated Paragraph Bible ;” 


which this country has yet produced, 


“ Alone,” it is believed, 








seen a recent and characteristic letter from Mr. Spur- 
geon, bearing the strongest evidence that he is as well 
pleased with his American publishers as they have 
reason to be with him, and promising them another 
new book in due season. It may not, perhaps, be 
generally known that this earnest preacher, in addi- 
tion to raising the means by which he has been en- 
abled to erect a church in London that seats comfort- 
ably 5,000 people, and where he preaches six or seven 
times a week to the largest regular congregation in the 
world, also maintains at his own expense a theologi- 


hundred young men for the ministry, giving them 


send to this object and to other matters for which my 


near 15,000. 











BOSTON. 
‘ Boston, February 20, 1866. 
Tue “North American Review ” opens the year with 
a number as fully representative as needs be of the great 
political, educational, and industrial questions of the 
hour ; but it is only of the leading paper, on “ ‘The Condi 
tions of Art in America,” that I intend now to say a word. 
The writer of it, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr., ts a gentleman 
of culture, wealth, and European connections—all of 


and of whom it can in no wise be indelicate to 
make mention. I allude to Mr. James Jackson Jarves, 
who has been before the public as an art critic for ten 
years or more, and who, despite some errors, has not been 
wholly without service, I think, in indicating the popular 
sense. Mr. Sturgis has never yet, to my knowledge, 
satisfied the demands of Job for his enemies. The pres. 
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views and feelings; indeed, his whole paper, with some 
few traits excepted, is not unlike what would be a law- 
yer’s digest of the case, as furnished in evidence by Mr. 
Jarves in his last volume, “ The Art-Idea.” 
A decade ago, when Mr. Stillman was heartily at work 
in “The Crayon,” making professions and enemies at 
much the same time, and giving honest and emphatic 
opinions, if not always tempered with the best of prac- 
tical sense, and doing much to gather into focus all the 
scintillating feeling that had grown out of the earliest 
revelations of Ruskin, Mr. Jarves published his “ Art 
Hints.” The volume was a notable one, coming at a 
time when the eloquent Oxford graduate was sweeping 
a wide swath among old prejudices ; and here was a man 
independent enough to do something for himself, to run 
counter in some respect to the prevailing drift, to dare 
tell the American public some truths they needed to 
know, and this latter disposition had not a little to do 
doubtless with the kind, and in some degree eulogistic, 
reception which his volume got from the cautious Lon- 
don weeklies. He was not without a good word from some 
discriminating quarters among us here. The “North 
American” ranked him next to Ruskin; the “ Christian 
Examiner” was commendatory. But in the “ Crayon” 
he got a different reception. Mr. Stillman saw in the 
book much to condemn; indeed, he found little to ap- 
prove. It ran counter to all the ideas he was striving to 
enunciate in his journal. Mr. Jarves in his later volume 
answers in this wise to the points of his critic: “There 
isa set of men among us who talk loftily of the inde- 
pendent, indigenous growth of American art ; of its free- 
dom of obligation to the rest of the world ; of its inborn 
capacity to originate, invent, create, and make anew; of 
the spoiling of those minds whose instincts prompt them 
to study art where it is best understood and most worthi- 
ly followed. Perhaps so! Thissort of art-know-nothing- 
ism is as impracticable and as contrary to our national life 
as its foolish political brother, which perished still-born. 
For some time to come Europe must do for us what we 
are in too much hurry to do for ourselves. To get 
artistic riches by virtue of assimilated examples, knowl- 
edge, and ideas drawn from all sources, and made 
national and homogeneous by a solidarity of our own, is 
our right pathway to consummate art.” The “ Crayon’s” 
criticism was that of a self-relying man, urged by not a 
little pugnacity, as its enemies thought, and by devotion 
to truth and the highest instincts, as its friends main- 
tained. Its belief in the thorough efficiency of simple 
mental evolutions, and of the uselessness or worse than 
uselessness of a European training or experience for the 
American artist, was but a reaction from the academic 
routine carried impetuously to the other extreme. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago Horatio Greenough 
had made a public onslaught on the academic 
system, and, auguring a futurity of fame for American 
art, had thought he discovered a genial assistance in our 
peculiar native life which would in the end work out the 
problem far more satisfactorily than any hot-bed culture, 
This was doubtless true enough in a partial sense ; but 
in Mr. Stillman the idea culminated to the exclusion of 
other considerations. In the mere matter of practical 
fact I think Mr. Stillman wrong and Mr. Jarves right. 
We might, shut out from the world, evolve in time an 
indigenous art of value; but it was not possible to 
be shut out. The world is growing more and more cos- 
mopolite every day, and it isa backward aim to thwart, 
or hope to thwart, the “manifest destiny.” Accepting, 
then, the situation, Mr. Jarves said that itis ashorter way 
to art-development—this eclectic way—drawing what 
we can from the old stores and assimilating it; and as 
haste is a characteristic of the time, it is the inevitable 
way, and, since we cannot prevent, let us regulate it, 
and designate the good from the bad in the models. This 
view has, I think, so far triumphed, and it needs must. 
There is less of the criticism Mr. Stillman exemplified 
now than when he wrote. With the increase of the cul- 
tured class among us, coming every day more apparent 
from the accumulation of wealth in families, and the dis- 
covery with each succeeding generation, from the accumu- 
lation of this wealth, of members of them whom a com- 
petency has withdrawn from active amassment of means, 
with time and education prompting esthetical training— 
with this new development of our American soci&l system 
must necessarily come the patronage and amateur abet- 
ment of an eclectic art. We have in Mr. Sturgis’s essay 
just the opinions to grow out of it. He makes the high. 
est tribunal, whose duty it is in the future to evoke and 
decide upon artistic merit, consist of those who to native 
insight add a European culture, a social training, and a 
samiliarity with all the great achievements of the intel- 
lect in times past. These are the things, he says, that can 
alone produce such critics as can regulate and evoke the 
teal art nature of our national mind ; and through them, 











as well as directly, educate the popular mind to meet 
such artistic merit with intelligent sympathy. This is 
also just Mr. Jarves’ position. They both see in the same 
causes the depression and inferiority we have labored 
under, and both look forward with the same grounds of 
hope for a better future. Both are well satisfied we have 
never produced much, if any, art that is really good in 


the highest meaning of that expletive. One of the good 


reasons for it they find, and very properly, in our feeble 
and utterly unmeaning criticism, as currently pronounced. 
Mr. Jarves compliments THE RounpD TABLE by declaring 
that before its establishment there was scarcely a news- 
paper or, journal in America sufficiently independent to 
admit a free discussion of artists and art. Mr. Sturgis 
thinks that the era of indiscriminate praise has passed— 
I wonder if he reads certdin evening dailies here and of 
your city ?—and that we are now in the furor of “slash- 
ing” criticism, a second stage of advancement which it is 
a comfort to know we have reached. I trust Mr. Sturgis 
himself was thoroughly versed in the not-easily-mastered 
study of anatomy before he ventured to give his ex cathe- 
dra opinions on the “considerable knowledge of ana_ 
tomy” in Mr. Ward’s “ Freedman,” and the “ proximate 
truth of anatomical forms” in the work of Powers. There 
are matters that no mere connoisseurship, however patent 
in judgment of composition and color, ought to venture 
upon unlearned and untested. It is the very essence of 
“slashing ” criticism to do so, and one of his tribunalis- 
tic grade does not, it is to be hoped, stand self-convicted. 
I remember Michael Angelo spent twelve years acquiring 
his knowledge of anatomy. It is not a thing to be flip- 
pant over. 

In the reviewer’s eye, our art only rises above medio- 
crity—the evil genius of our nationality, he calls it rather 
hastily, if applied to all our manifestations of a national 
import—when it attains mere cleverness, which is inde- 
pendent of popular sympathy, while truly great art never 
can be. This is a proposition, it seems to me, of mixed 
truth and falsity ; and I very much doubtif it be possible 
to evoke other than clever art, if that is the designation 
for it, in the coming stages of the world’s history. I 
might give it another expletive, but it would only stand 
for the same thing that he understands by “ clever.” The 
truth is, art can never hold the same relation to 


the people that it did when these works were produced | 


whose remnants are now priceless in the galleries of 
Europe. Never until the bounds of human learning 
begin to contract, instead of ever widening, can we ex- 
pect to see the masses, in the end, in sympathy witha 
language of pictures rather than of words. When Rusk- 
in enunciates that drawing is the first in importance of 
all theories, he is simply beside himself. Were it atruth, 
as it doubtless was to a large degree at the time of crea- 
tion of the great treasures of the old world art-galleries, 
then we might have Mr. Sturgis’s conditions for some- 
thing more than clever art; but take literature, as it is 
now understood, in an expansive sense that the Greeks 
had no conception of; and science, which has grown in 
a half century beyond the development of cycles in the 
olden time ; and until they are blotted from man’s re- 
cord, I fear we must content ourselves with what our 
reviewer calls “clever” art, and it is a designation that, 
for myself, I would not apply with the slightest tinge of 
derogation. 

But I would not be led into any extended discussion 
of these points. Both Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Jarves have 
taken fearless positions, and therefore have done them- 
selves credit. They are wary to mark the “ note of pro- 
vinciality,” as Matthew Arnold cails the backsliding of a 
scrupulous artistic sense ; and in telling provoking truths 
irrespective of favor or disfavor, they each deserve credit, 
even when falling into error. Let.meadd a brief extract 
from a notice of Mr. Ruskin’s recent lectures, in this 
same number, as showing further the views of the 
“North American ” on our present intellectual condition : 
“Tt seems to Mr. Ruskin, as it seems to every thinker of 
our time, that the desire for amusement is becoming the 
controlling desire of the people, especially of the upper 
classes; that the disregardful spirit which we all know 
the present generation shows towards art it also shows 
in a less but in an increasing degree towards literature, 
and indeed toward every manifestation of intellectual 
and moral life; and that the persistent rejection of 
thought, and of subjects of occupation requiring thought, 
is fast depriving people of the power of thought.” 
Whatever we may think of such enunciations, there are 
honest people who deliberately hold them. 

Among the books of the week is a reprint of an 
English novel, “ Simplicity and Fascination,” by Loring, 
written by Anne seale; and the publisher, in announcing 
it as a counterpart, as a tale of the English gentry, to 
“Pique: a Taleof the English Aristocracy,” states that 











tion. Mr. Loring says he was induced to reprint it be- 
cause of the great interest an English copy in his circulat- 
ing library created. It deals chiefly with the country-life 
of England, and, from the hurried glance that I have only 
been able to give it as yet, I should judge it did not be- 
long to the “sensational” class. Little, Brown & Co- 
have issued the fourth volume of their new “Burke's 
Writings.” I have already written of the unwonted 
accuracy of its text. It is reported that early copies 
of some of the papers with Burke’s own corrections 
have fallen into Mr. Nichols’s hands, who has also 
fallen upon some new facts, I believe, pertaining to that 
one of Burke’s pamphlets which he thought was sur- 
reptitiously printed. Their issue of Grimm’s “ Michael 
Angelo” has passed to a third edition. 

Walker, Fuller & Co. have issued two more volumes 
of their version (by Mrs. Booth) of Martin’s “ History of 
France,” being the concluding section (1715-1789), and 
another volume of Mr. Thayer’s “ Youth’s History of the 
Rebellion.” 

Mr. W. V. Spencer intends to issue “Essays, Philo- 
sophical and Theological, by James Martineau,” professor 
in Manchester College, London. Mr. Martineau had 
long been known as a writer, both in his already pub- 
lished books and in the British reviews, for his efforts, 
as the prospectus says, “ to detach religion from its his- 
torical accidents and accretions, and to defend its essen- 
tial elements from the destructive assaults and tendencies 
of the positivist and critical schools.” Persons acquaint- 
ed with controversial theology will know what this 
means, and for them, as well as for all inquirers, a per- 
manent shape for his stray articles will be welcome. The 
first volume will come out in April, and others follow. 

Little, Brown & Co. will soon put to press “ The Philos 
ophy of Wealth: a Manual of Political Economy,” by 
Amasa Walker. Mr. Longfellow is making ready a new 
uniform edition of his works, in elegant style, done at the 
University Press, and to be issuec by his publishers, 
Ticknor & Fields. This same house have begun work in 
good time on some illustrated issues for the next holiday 
season. Mr. Whittier’s new volume, “Snow-bound,” 
sold to the extent of seven thousand copies on the day of 
its publication. : W. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, February 20, 1866. 

A THOROUGHLY unintelligible book is rather rare in 
these publishing days, and, when found, deserves to be 
kindly treated—as a curiosity of literature. Such a 
book has just appeared in this city, published by Mr. How- 
ard Challen, and written by Mr. George W. Thompson, 
who is a judge in Wheeling, West Virginia. It is enti- 
tled “ Living Forces of the Universe,” but whatever ideas 
it contains are smothered in hard words strangely put to- 
gether. A single sentence will show what manner of 
composition has been used in this book. It runs as fol- 
lows: “ When so posited and become objects of medita, 
tion, they are subjective, and when its own orgasmic in 
its animalistic impulsions and psychical psytations, and 
its own self-conscious action, on or through these, are sub- 
jected to ratiocinative processes—the coutemplation or 
analysis of these direct acts, passions, or affections is the 
reflex action of the self, which can only occur upon the 
reproduction of sensation, impulsion, or psytation as an 
imaginate, and this through the intervention and use of 
concepts, opinions, notiovs, intuitates, and ideates, at 
every step involving the correlations—the action and re- 
action of the forces woven into nature and life.” There 
is a sublimity of wordiness in this which boldly arrests 
the attention. Sensibly did the poet say, 

** Your true no meaning puzzles more than wit.”’ 

In the publishing business universal dullness reigns. 

The new books of the past week are the above-named in- 











the latter novel has reached with him a thirteenth edi- 


comprehensible volume, by Judge Thompson ; a novel pro- 
fessing to be “ founded on fact,” entitled “The Coquette ; 
or, The Life and Letters of Eliza Wharton,” published by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers ; and a child’s book containing 
two pretty tales (“‘ The Dove’s Nest” and “ Benny Averett’’), 
by E. L. Llewellyn, published by Ashmead & Evans, beauti- 
fully printed, and illustrated with eight finely-cut wood 
engravings—two being landscapes and six representing 
birds—from designs by Edwin Sheppard, who is new to 
me as a book-illustrator, but who draws birds, flowers, 
and backgrounds with the truth and grace of Bewick and 
Harvey. He has been fortunate in his engraver, whose 
name is not given. Mr. Sheppard is sure to be heard of 
again, and well. 

“The Coquette” is a novel written in letters, in the 
old fashion, and indeed its style is old-fashioned to®, re- 
minding one of Fanny Burney, Maria Regina Roche, and 
other writers, more talked of than read at present. Its 
author, Mrs. Foster, was wife of a clergyman in New 
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England. She died in 1840, and her life is briefly sketch- 
ed in a “ historical preface” to the story, the heroine of 
which, “Eliza Wharton,” is there stated to have been ‘a 
Miss Elizabeth Whitman. The Hon. Pierpont Edwards, 
who figures, not creditably, in the tale as “Major San- 
ford,” really was the heroine’s second cousin, and son of 
President Edwards, of Princeton College, and cousin of 
Aaron Burr. Several real people are put into the 
book in different characters. He died in 1826, andshe in 
1788. The singularity of the book is its apparent truth. 
One knows not whether the narrative is true or false; 
or, if true, how much of fiction is mixed with it. ‘ The 
Coquette,” I believe, was published some years ago ; but 
a book which is in that condition is sometimes as “ good 
as manuscript,” as Coleridge said. Mr. Peterson an- 
nounces “ The Great Van Broek Property,” an American 
story, scene chiefly in Albany, New York, and Brooklyn, 
by James A. Maitland, formerly connected with a Sunday 
paper in New York, who wrote several novels seven or 
eight years ago of more than average merit, of which 
“ Sartaroe,” “The Watchman,” and “The Wanderer” 
are best known. He went from New York to Canada 
some six years ago, but appears to have thence returned 
to England, of which he was a native. The “Van 
Broek ” story, which is now appearing in a penny week- 
ly magazine published in London, and called the “ Leisure 
Hour,” set off with rather superior wood-cuts, has the 
best opening of any novel I have read for years. 

A history of the newspapers of every town, city, and 
state ought to be undertaken while materials for such a 
valuable contribution to general knowledge are obtain- 
able. Wherever there is a press club, as in Philadelphia 
and New York, it would not be difficult, one would 
think, to have a history of each newspaper written by 
some person or persons connected with it. There died in 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, a gentleman who could have 
become the historian of the city press, had he been so 
minded. He was a great collector of articles of local his- 
tory, and had no small experience on the local press him- 
self. This was Mr. Charles A. Poulson, who had nearly 
completed the age of seventy-seven. From an obituary 
in the Hvening Bulletin, written by some one who was 
master of the facts, the following details are collected : 
The first daily newspaper published in this country was, 
Claypoole’s Daily Advertiser. Its proprietor and editor is 
said to have been the last lineal descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, through his favorite daughter, Elizabeth, 
who was born in 1629, married John Claypoole, and died 
in 1658—a short time before the great Protector was 
called away. In 1800, Mr. Zachariah Poulson, a gentle- 
man of Danish descent, whose ancestors emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1737, purchased Claypoole’s Daily Adver- 
tiser, and published it for forty years, assisted in the 
editing by his son, Charles A. Poulson, until it merged into 
the United States Gazette, from which union came the pres- 
ent North American and United States Gazetie—a daily 
commercial paper of great respectability—the property of 
Mr. Morton McMichael, now mayor of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Poulson’s connection with the press broke off when his 
father’s paper was united with the Gazette; but his liter- 
ary tastes remained, and for years past had chiefly found 
occupation in collecting a fine library, including many 
volumes, principally upon local men and things, illus. 
trated by Mr. Poulson himself during a period of many 
years with a wonderful degree of patience and skill. He 
expended large sums of money in getting together a vast 
collection of curious documentary and other relics of the 
history of Philadelphia. In connection with this state- 
ment it may be doubted where the Mr. Claypoole above- 
mentioned—even were he a lineal descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell’s favorite daughter (her death is believed to 
have hastened his own), was the last of Oliver’s family. 
Richard Cromwell, Oliver’s eldest surviving son, died in 
1712, anc left noson. Henry had seven children, and his 
last male descendant and great-grandson, who had been a 
solicitor, died in 1821, at the age of seventy-nine, at Ches- 
hunt, in Hertfordshire, where Richard Cromwell, who 
succeeded Oliver as Lord Protector, but could not retain 
the office, had died more than a century before, and is 
buried. R. 8. M. 








LONDON. 
Lonpow, January 31, 1866. 
THE ENTREKEIN, 


I 


may remember a graphic description in his “Memoirs of 
the Church of Scotland” of that very steep and dangerous 
mountain, the “Entrekein,” when poor Captain Kelte, 
one of Claverhouse’s dragoons, was shot by the Mount- 
aineers and fell down the terrible precipice. To this 
spot, one of the wildest in Scotland, Dr. Brown has been 
hieing, and the result is that we are sitting with a small 
square Edinburgh pamphlet in our hands enjoying, by our’ 
snug fireside, a most charming piece of quaint and poetic 
description. The air of those wild Highlands must be 
the divine afflatus itself: every one who goes there seems 
to be transfigured into a poet. With the satisfaction of 
J. Horner, Esq., I must with my thumb pull out a plum 
—or several, plums—from this Christmas pie, to be laid on 
THE RounpD TABLE at dessert: “The east side of the 
Lowthers is an easy ascent, and the effect of this vast ex- 
panse, stretching miles in smoothest surface, when 
covered with new-fallen snow, is said to be wonderful ; 
shapely and rounded like some great recumbent 
creature, white, radiant, spotless. At this time of the 
year, as we saw it, covered with thick, short, tawny grass 
and moss, one unbroken summit of 2,377 feet, it was 
like the short, close-grained fur of a lioness—the hills 
lying like her cubs, huddling round their mighty mother. 
On its summit the counties of Lanark and Dumfries 
meet, as also three lairds’ lands, and here it was the cus- 
tom up to fifty years ago to bury suicides. Any more 
solitary and out-of-the-world place could hardly be con- 
ceived. The bodies were brought from great distances 
all around, and, in accordance with the dark supersti- 
tions of the time, the unblessed corpse was treated with 
curious indignity—no dressing with grave-clothes, no 
“stricking” of the pitiful limbs; the body was thrust, 
with the clothes it was found in, into a rude box, not 
even shaped like a coffin, and hurried away on some old 
shattered cart or sledge, with ropes for harness. One 
can imagine the miserable procession as it slunk, often 
| during the night, through the villages and past the farm- 
steads, every one turning from it as abhorred. Then, ar- 
rived at this high and desolate region, the horse was taken 
out, and the weary burden dragged with pain up to its 
resting-place, and carried head foremost, as in despite ; 
then a shallow hole dug, and the long, uncouth box 
pushed in—the cart and harness left to rot as accurst. 
The white human bones may sometimes be seen among 
the thick, short grass ; and one who was there more than 
fifty years ago remembers, with a shudder still, coming— 
when crossing that hill-top—upon a small, outstretched 
hand, as of one crying from the ground; this one little 
hand, with its thin fingers held up to heaven, as if in an 
agony of supplication or despair.” 

A long and happy step from this truly is Hood's “ Take 
her up tenderly,” and the holy fiction by which every 
coroner’s jury brings in the verdict “Suicide whilst in a 
state of unsound mind,” in order that the unmerciful 
demon that has pursued a poor wretch to the grave shall 
at least stop there. At Tweedsmuir, Dr. Brown recalls a 
comical incident of the foet Campbell’s life, which oc- 
curred there, and which has not, I believe, been told out 
loud before : “Campbell, the poet, in his young days had 
walked out thus far, and had got snugly into bed after 
his tumbler of toddy, when there was a knock at the 
door. ‘Come in ;’ and behold, with a candle in her hand, 
stood the pretty maiden who had given him his supper, 
.n her short-gown and petticoat. ‘Please, sir, could ye 

tak’ a neebor into your bed?’ ‘ With all my heart,’ said 

the imaginative, susceptible poet, starting gayly up. 
‘Thank ye, sir, for the Moffat carrier’s just come in a’ 
wet, and there’s no a single ither place.’ Up came the 
huge and reeking man; exit the dainty little woman.” 
How would Fielding have gloated over such a story as 
that ! e 

The queer little pamphlet closes with a poem signed 
“Shiliabhair” (Anglice Mountaineer), but whether 
written by Dr. B. or by one who was along with him I 
cannot tell, entitled ‘‘ A Cry from Craigellachie ”—“ writ- 
ten after traveling for the first time to Inverness by the 
Highland Railway, last August.” It seems that the 
Scottish bards and philosophers have as healthy a horror 
of the modern improvements which are breaking up 
their solitudes as your own Thoreau had: 

** Dark Glen More and clov’n Glen Fesnie, 
Loud along these desolate tracts, 


Hear the shriek of whistle louder 
Than their headlong cataracts. 





Ir may not be generally known that Dr. John Brown— 
he of “ Hore Subcesive” and “ Rab and his Friends ”—is 
the Commodore Rogers of Scotland. Who is Commodore 
Rogers? 


‘Commodore Rogers was a man—exceedingly brave—particular : 
He — up very high rocks—exceedingly hig pape. 
icular ; 
And what made this the more inexpressible, 
These same rocks were quite inaccessible.” 


Those of your readers who are familiar with Defoe 


** Strange to them the train—but stranger 
The mixed throng it huddles forth— 
Strand and Piccadilly emptied 
On the much-enduring North. 
* * * * 
** What to them are birk-tree fragrance, 
Pine-wood scents, bog-myrtle balm ? 
What the burns down corries sounding, 


Or the solemn mountain calm ? 
* * * * 











‘* Must then pass, quite disappearing 
From their glens, the ancient Gael? 
In and in must Saxon struggle ? 
Southron, Cockney, more prevail ? 


** Clans long gone, and pibrochs going, 
Shall the patriarchal tongue 
From these mountains fade for ever, 
With its names and memories hung? 


“Oh! you say, it little recketh— 
Let the ancient manners go— 
Heaven will work through their destroying, 
Some end greater than you know! 


* Be it so! But will Invention, 
With her smooth mechanic arts, 
Raise, when gone, the old Highland warriors, 
Bring again warm Highland hearts ? 


“ Nay! whate’er of good they herald, 
Whereso comes that hideous roar, 
The old charm is disenchanted, 
The old Highlands are no more. 


“Yet, I know, there lie all lonely, 
Still to feed thought’s loftiest mood, 
Countless glens, undesecrated, 
Many an awful solitude. 
* * * * 


“Tf e’en these should fail, I'll get me 
To some rock roared round by seas, 
There to drink calm nature's freedom, 
Till they bridge the Hebrides!” 


LITERARY. 


As Dr. Norman McLeod—the chaplain and friend of 
Queen Victoria, editor of the magazine “Good Words,” 
and (so some think) the living Robertson, is now attract- 
ing attention here and probably will soon have a trans- 
atlantic reputation, it may be interesting to your readers 
to know what he has written. I give the list of his 
works, published by Alexander Strahan, of this city, with 
prices attached; they are: “The Earnest Student, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.;” “The Old Lieutenant and his Son 
(1b.);” “Parish Papers (Jb.);” “The Gold Thread: a 
Story for the Young, with illustrations, 2s. 6d. ;” “ Wee 
Davie, 6d.;” “Eastward, with 70 illustrations from 
photographs, small 4to, 14s.” ‘Reminiscences of a 
Highland Parish, one vol. post 8vo,” is not out yet, 
but is said to be very clever. It is said that with her 
last invitation to the doctor, Her Majesty sent an assurance 
of her sympathy with his views about the Sabbath ; but 
it was promptly denied. ‘“ Mehemet the Kurd, and 
other Tales from Eastern Sources,” is the title of a book 
which is in the press of Bell & Daldy. It is genuinely trans- 
lated, I am told, from the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, 
by Charles Wills, of the Royal Asiatic Society, who 
some years ago wrote in Turkish “ Political Economy.” 
This book is said to have some tales equal to some of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” 

Farrah has just published a spicy pamphlet on the 
Colenso controversy with the following title: 


THE CoLENso ConTROVERSY: the views of the Kaffirs involved 
init. The Missionary meaning at the bottom ofit. A reply to 
Dr. Cumming’s ** Moses Right, Colenso Wrong.” By a London 
Zulu. Complete, price Sixpence. 

‘He who propagates a delusion, and he who connives at it 
when already existing, both alike tamper with truth. We must 
neither LEAD nor LEAVE men to mistake falsehood for truth. Not 
to undeceive is to deceive.”—Archbishop Whately. 


The following announcement by Herbert Spencer has 
created some consternation. “The public,” says the 
English Leader, “ ought to regret the appearance of such 
a notice; it is discreditable to philosophy in Britain that 
there should be necessity for it.” It is as follows: 

“SysTEM oF PH1LosopHy.—Mr Spencer regrets having 
to announce that, as the circulation of his successive num- 
bers [of this work] is insufficient to save him from loss, 
he contemplates discontinuing them, and abandoning the 
further execution of his scheme. He proposes, however, 
to finish the volume [on principles of biology] at present 
in progress ; though, in consequence partly of the cost 
of illustrations, this will involfe an outlay considerably 
in excess of the receipts.” 

The new president of the Royal Astronomical Society 
(the Rev. Charles Pritchard, A.M,) was educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1830, 
being fourth wrangler. He was formerly head-master of 
the Clapham Grammar School. The Record rejoices in 
the fact that “he is a clergyman who has come forward, 
and will come forward, in support of the faith as it is in 
Jesus whenever it is attacked or gainsayed by neologists, 
or worse.” He is the author of “ Vindicise Mosaice,” pub 
licly (and in print) recommended to the study of his 
clergy by the Bishop of Winchester during the Colenso 
controversy. He has, moreover, vindicated the miracle 
of the Star of the Magi against the reasonings of those 
who have sought to attribute it to natural causes. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Monsieur Ponsard’s new play, a piece of wretched ser- 
vility to Louis Napoleon—the moral being the same with 
that urged in the Emperor’s speech to America, that the 
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Second Empire is republicanism in another costume—is 
thus summed up by a critic in the Pall Mall Gazette: 


“The story of the ‘Lion Amoreaux’ is, in a word, the 
conquest of a stern young patriot by a pretty marchion- 
ess of the old régime. She comes to him to intercede 
for her father, expecting to see something very like a 
wolf, and finds only a man—a young man, with a certain 
rough outer crust of republican austerity, but with a ten- 
der, passionate heart beneath. The result can readily be 
guessed. She carries him in triumph to Madame Tal- 
lien’s, and the rigid member of the Jacobin club finds 
himself tamely listening to jeers at popular liberty and 
treason against the republic, entranced by a pair of 
bright eyes into which he looks with ecstacy, as he leans 
towards her, where they sit together on an ottoman. It 
is not till an incidental remark suggests that the charm- 
ing marchioness is engeged to an imprisoned aristocrat 
that Humbert is stirred into a mood in which he is not 
sorry to quarrel with any one. The pert young gallant, 
who has been showing off his wit against the Jacobins, 
hitherto with impunity, is angrily rebuked by the patriot, 
who breaks into the fervent defense of the Conven- | 
tion which elicited such tumultuous applause. But if | 
Humbert escapes for the moment, he soon yields himself | 
up again to the charmer. Of course her father’s safety | 
is secured, and she has next to appeal to the Jacobin for | 
her brother’s life. The struggles of the marchioness, | 
who feels she ought to hate the enemy of her order, but | 
yielés to the fascination of subduing the wild young) 
‘lion,’ and of Humbert, who fears that there may be 
treason to his country in admitting another passion to | 
his breast—a situation naturally capable of very effect- | 
ive treatment—are told in that regular rhythm and care- 


ful rhyme which is supposed in France to be the purest | the anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI. 





| 
form of poetry, but which to English ears sounds like a| M. Félicien David, the composer of “Le Desert” and 
very false gallop of verses, tame, heavy, and monotonous. | « Talla Rookh,” left Paris on Sunday for Russia. He will 
At the close of the performance, the Emperor, calling | tar ok oD b aera handel hi 
the author to his box, congratulated him on the success *'@Y at St. Petersburg about two months, during which 
of his piece, arid announced that a pension of 6000 Period his principal operas will be performed. The Czar 
| francs had been settled on him. Nor was the gift unde- has placed at his disposal the hall in which the nobles 


|served. The Second Empire has to be thankful for the hold their assemblies. in which there is room for 4,000 
faintest gleam of intellect which condescends to shine | . 


on it. If M. Ponsard is not much of a poet he is the | P°T°2S. 


best Napoleon can get, and at least all his lines begin | 


According to the Neapolitan correspondent of the 
with capital letters and end with rhymes.” 


| Temps, Queen Victoria has written an autograph letter 
To the same invaluable journal (the P. MU. G.) I am to the Pope, thanking him for the instructions he had 
indebted for some interesting continental gleanings. | given to his clergy in the Fenian matter. It is further 
The subject chosen by M. E. Hervé for his lectures in | asserted that she had offered him an asylum in her do- 
the hall of the Rue Scribe, Paris, is the “ Political Wo-| minions in case he should wish to leave his states for 
men of England,” beginning with the court of George II. | political reasons, and that-Mr. Odo Russell was the bearer 
Negotiations are, it is said, taking place between Rus- of this to all appearance very apocryphal message. 
sia and Prussia for the occupation by the latter state of | A new piece, called “Héloise Paranquet,” is being 
the island of Formosa. An article on this subject, ex- played at the Gymnase. It has a scandalous plot and no 
plaining the anxiety of Russia to obtain an ally in that | particular literary merit, but interest has been excited 
part of the world, is to appear in the forthcoming num-! shout it on account of the refusal of the author to dis- 
ber of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” It is attributed lose his name. One story is that it is written by Dumas 
by some to Prince de Joinville, and by others to General | fils, another that it was first composed by M. Armand 
Mouravieff-Amoursky. | Duranti, but adapted for the stage by Dumas fils. It is 
Among the students who were arrested in Paris the | suggested that the alterations made by the latter have 
other day for getting up a riot in the Quartier Popin | given rise to the question who should claim the credit of 
court are several contributors to the late students’ news- | authorship, and that a lawsuit is pending. It will be 
paper, Candide, and some of the visitors to the Liége remembered that the author of “La Dame aux Camel- 
Congress. The day on which the riot took place was lias” lately got into trouble with M. de Girardin under 
similar circumstances. M. D.C, 











STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
yeare, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize | 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the racr that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- | 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. . 

Sremmway & Sons direct special attention to their 

PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 

which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 


are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Warerooms, 71 and 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 


DUNN BROWNE IN THE ARMY. 
One elegant volume, 16mo, 390 pp., with a biographical notice 
by Professor Tyler, of Amherst College, and a fine steel portrait 
of the author. Price $2 


The first large edition of this volume was sold by the publish- 
ers on the day of publication. A new edition is now ready. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

“Remarkable for close observation, graphic description, and 
sound common sense.”’—Springfleld Republican. A 

“ Written in an easy and fluent style, and in a vein of quiet and 
refined humor not unworthy to compared to Irving's. The 
book is readable and spicy, and will be permanently valuable in 
every library.”"—Advertiser. : 

“Phe book has a portrait of the lamented author, whose coun- 
tenance of manly beauty fascinates with a peculiar charm “er 

. It is the raciest book of the season. Its popularity prom- 
ises to be great. The first edition of ten thousand was all dis- 

sed of within a few hours after publication.’’—Springfleld D. 


nion. 

* Most original, graphic, and witty, It is more than entertain- 
ing, it is instructive and impressive.”—Salem Register. 

“ For truth and faithfulness, wit and humor, burlesque and pa- 
thos strangely intermingled, it has no superior.” —Prof. aoe 

* Lively, fresh, and racy. A really interesting volume.” 
—Hartford Times. 

“A volume .of rare literary excellence and entertainment.”’— 
Boston Post. 

“It will become more interesting as years pass away.”’—Fall 
River News. 

“The most popular work of the kind ever issued from the 
press.""—Am. Fotunteer. 

“The wonderful genius of ‘Dunn Browne’ was never better 
displayed than in the volume now given to the public.”—Com- 
monwealth. 


G2 Sent by maii, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
NICHOLS & NOYES, Boston; 
AND 


OLIVER S. FELT, 29 Walker street, New York, 
PUBLISHERS. 





GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


A necessity té every intelligent family, student, teacher, and 
professional man. In its present perfected state, it must long 
remain the best English og and, once possessed, remain 
of constant and abiding value. What book, besides the Bible, so 
indispensable as a good Dictionary? 

Sold by all booksellers. 
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TROLLOPE’s History oF FLORENCE,4 vols.8vo, . . 20 > | 


NEWTON’s PRINCIPIA, 2 vols. Svo, full calf, $20 00. 


cles, commended these wines to the people. 


have commanded the highest premiums, and the opinion of all 


who use them is that they are 


VALUABLE STANDARD AND RARE JUST PUBLISHED. 
WORKS 


| THE PHILOSOPHY: OF ART. 





LIvEs OF BovunTon AND Warr, 8vo, cloth, > ,io% eee 


Microerapuic Dictionary, 1 vol. Svo, 18 

PritcHarp’s InFusortA, 1 vol. 8vo,  . é ; : 7 25 00 

Smitu’s DicTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE, 3 vols.; GREEK AND RoMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, 1 vol.; RomaN BroGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY, 3 
vols.; GREEK AND RoMAN GEOGRAPHY, 2 vols.; 9 vols., 
half calf, $87; half Russia, $94 50. 

Percy's METALLURGY, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, $21 00. 

Swarnson’s Exotic ConcHo.oey, 1 vol. 4to, half mor., $25 00. 

Puaein’s GotHic ARCHITECTURE, 3 vols. 4to, half mor., $40 00. 

ScoFFERN’s USEFUL METALS AND THEIR ALLoys, 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $3 75. 

HUMPHREY AND ABBOTT’s REPORT UPON PuysiIcs AND HyDRAU- 
Lics OF MississipP1 R1vER, 1 vol. 4to, $10 00. 


| By H. Tarxe, Professor of Zsthetics and of the History of Art in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Translated from the French, 
and revised by the author. 12mv. $1 50. 


BAILLIERE BROS., 520 Broadway. 
CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO., Grand St. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 646 Broadway. 





In Press, to be published very shortly: 


x f . : THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR OF 1861-5. By 
ACROIX’S DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 8 vols. 4to, u gel, 
half calf, $60 00. : marianne 
NAPOLEON’s MusEum; or, The History of France, 1 vol. 4to, half 
calf, $25 00. j 
Wrieut’s Lire or WELLINGTON, 4 vols. 4to, full calf, $25 00. | 
SoyER’s PANTHROPHEON; or, History of Food and its Prepara- | 


tion, 1 vol. 8vo, half mor., $7 50. H - * 
DIsPaTCcHEs OF LorD oop vols. 8vo, half calf, $30 | A NEW BOOK OF CHOICE MUSIC FOR EVERY PIANIST 
AND VOCALIST. 


Suaw’s ORNAMENTAL TILE PAVEMENTS, 1 vol. hy illustrated, | 
half calf, $25 00. 
CEMS OF SACRED SONC. 
AN ELEGANT COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC. 





CONTEMPORANEOUS MATERIALISM. Study of the System - 
of Dr. Buchner. By Paul Janet. 





Together with many other valuable and scarce works. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway, N. Y. | Comprising the People’s Favorite Pieces, and the Choicest 
| Compositions of the Best Composers, with Pleasing Piano-forte 
Accompaniments. 

The above work forms a new volume of the popular class of 
Music Books known as the “Home Circle Series,” comprising 
‘* The Home Circle,” 2 vols., “The Silver Chord,” “The Shower 
of Pearls,” ‘‘Operatic Pearls,” and Gems of German Song, all 
bound in uniform style, and sold at the same prices, viz.: Plain, 
$2 50; Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sold by all Music Dealers. 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. In press, and 
nearly ready, Gems of Scottish Song, uniform with the above. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 


*,* Send for Circulars, 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 





The unexampled popularity of our brands of these wines is a 


flattering tribute to their fine qualities, and a cheering indication | 





of a desire among the people to use the production of America 


vintners who produce a really good wine. 


S~+T—1860-X. 





The press all over the country have, in able and flattering arti- 


| 
| DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS. 


At every state fair where our wines have been exhbited they | 
They purify, strengthen, and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

| They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers. 

| They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

| They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

| 

| 

! 

| 


THE PUREST, 
THE CHEAPEST, ° 
THE BEST WINES 


They cure Diarrhea, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. 


in the market. They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 


They are the best Bitters in the world. They make the weak 
| strong, and are exhausted nature’s great restorer. They are made 
of pure St. Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots and 
| herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage, without re- 
gard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to delicate 
persons requiring a gentle stimulant. Sold by all Grocers, Drug- 
gists, Hotels, and Saloons. Only genuine when Cork is covered 
by our private U.S. stamp. Beware of counterfeits and refilled 
bottles. 


Catalogues of our wines mailed to any address. 


PERKINS, STERN & CO., 


180 Broadway, New York; 108 Tremont Street, Boston. 


‘*PIONEER HOUSE,’’ 


Dealing Exclusively in P. H.. DRAKE & CO., 


21 Park Row, New York. 





California Wines. 


> 
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“VALUABLE BOOKS—HANDSOMELY MADE.” 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET, N. Y. 
(> Our books are kept in stock by the PrrncrpaL BooKsELL- 


ERs throughout the country, and sent by mail by publisher on 
receipt of price. 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols. Comprising—Mup- 
DLE AGES, 3 vols.; LITERATURE OF EUROPE, 4 vols.; CoNsTI- 
TUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 38 vols. 


MAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. A con- 
tinuation of Hallam to 1860. 2 vols. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THEJEWS. From the earliest period 
down to modern times. By Henry Hart Milman, Dean of St. 
Paul's. A new edition, thoroughly revised and extended. 3 
vols. 


HISTORY 
OF THE 
Life and Times of James Madison. 
BY HON. WILLIAM C. RIVES. 


To be comprised in three or four vols. Vol. II. now ready. 8vo, 
cloth, $3 50. 





It is proposed to add another to that series of National Works 
which have appeared within a few years, illustrative of the lives 
and characters of the great men who have identified themselves 
with the history of this country, and of the important events 
which transpired during their career, and in which they acted a 
prominent part. 





MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. History of Latin Chris- | 


tianity, including that of the Popes, to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. 8 vols. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. (Nearly ready.) 


From the birth of Christ to the abolition of paganism in the 
Roman Empire. Thoroughly revised and corrected. 3 vols. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. Corrected and revised, 
with portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. 


na ~ themmemeel OF ELIA. New edition, on tinted paper. In1 
vol. 


LAMB—ELIANA. Containing the hitherto uncollected writings 
of Charles Lamb. In 1 vol. 


DISRAELI—CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View 
of the Life of the Author, by his son. 4 vols. 


DISRAELI—AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Consisting of 
sketches and characters of English literature. Edited by his 
son, the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli. 2 vols. 


BURTON—ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A new edition,cor- 


rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus, Minor. In 8 vols. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT AND WISDOM. 
his writings, and passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. 
With steel portrait,a memoir, and notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 

Notre.—The foregoing are all the well-known RivERsIDE PREss 
editions, on the finest tinted paper, and elegantly bound, each set 
ot books in a box, and may at all times be had in extra bindings, 
half calif, half Turkey, etc. Price, in cloth binding, $2 25 per vol. 

*,* Catalogue of publications sent by mail on receipt of stamp. i 





Advice to the Fenians, 
IN THE “TEMPLE OF OPINIONS.” 
By the American News Company. 





THE MOST FASCINATING NOVEL OF THE 
SEASON. 


DE VANE: 
A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 


By Hon. Henry W. Hrtxirarp, Ex-Member U. 8. House of Repre- 
sentatives from Alabama. 


We think no more elegantly written book, none abounding more 
freely in simple, chaste, yet charming comparison, none taking a 
higher literary or moral standard, has been published this season. 
Its popularity may be indicated by the fact that the entire first 
,edition was ordered in advance of its issue from the press. 

12mo, fine French muslin, 2 vols. in one, pp. 552, price $2. 


BELLE BOYD IN CAMP AND PRISON. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 
Wits An INTRODUCTION BY GroRGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


‘Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison’ is one of those books in 
which ‘the whole soul and spirit of the writer has evidently 
passed—which are too earnest for artistic construction, too real 
and heartfelt either for self-concealment or self-display. ° 
The darling of the entire South, Belle Boyd may be regarded as 
the female genius or impersonation of the Confederacy, in which 
her name has been a household word from almost the beginning 
of the war.—London Saturday Gazette. 


12mo, muslin, pp. 464, price $1 75. 





WILL BE IssuED Marcu 15: 
A PRACTICAL HOMEOPATHIC TREATISE 
ON THE . 

DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
INTENDED FOR INTELLIGENT HEADS OF FAMILIES 
AND STUDENTS IN MEDICINE, 

By Henry Minton, M.D. 

This isa highly elaborate and carefully prepared work ; it meets 


a want long felt, and will undoubtedly take rank as an authority 
in Homeopathic practice. 





, WILL BE IssuED Marcu 1: 
CAMPAICNS OF A NON-COMBATANT; 
AND HIS 
ROMAUNT ABROAD DURING THE WAR. 
By GrorGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
One of the most spicy, readable, gossipy, yet truthfully written, 


books which the season has produced. The unusual power of 


graphic delineation manifested by the author will rivet the at- 
tention of all who glance at its pages. 
12mo, cloth, price $1 7%. 
Wut BE IssveD Marcu 1: 
“SOUTH SONCS,”’’ 
FROM THE LAYS OF LATER DAYS. 
By T. C. De Lzon. 

A collection of the most elegant, beautiful, and touching poems 
produced in the South during the existence of the Confederate 
Government. A work of sterling and permanent value as a con- 
tribution to American Literature, 

On tinted paper, elegantly bound in fine French Muslin, beveled 
boards, full gilt, price $1 75. 





Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BLELOCK & CO., Publishers, 
19 Beekman Strect, N. Y. 


Being selections from | 


In tracing the history of Mr. Madison’s active life during a pe- 
| riod of sixty years (from 1776 to 1836) the writer has been necessa- 
| rily led into a review of the most important portions of our pub- 
| lic history. Mr. Madison’s career was cotemporary and closely 
| identified with the War of the Revolution, the arduous labors of 
| the Old Congress, the completion of the Articles of Confedera- 
| tion, the formation and adoption of the Constitution of the United 
| States, the political questions which arose under the Administra- 

tion of Washington, the struggle of parties which terminated in 
the election of Jefferson over Adams, and the complicated ques- 
| tions of foreign policy which led to the War of 1812—a war com- 
| menced and terminated under his own administration. In pass- 
| ing under review these great scenes of our history the writer has 
been enabled, by access to the papers of Mr. Madison and other 
original documents, to throw new light upon many debatable 
passages of the highest and most permanent interest in American 
annals. 
| Besides the career of Mr. Madison himself, of which no con- 
| nected narrative has ever yet been given to the public, the works 
will embrace authentic and illustrative notices, founded chiefly on 
original and unpublished documents, of the most distinguished of 
his cotemporaries, Washington, Jefferson, George Mason, Patrick 
Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Adams, Jay, Hamilton, King, and oth- 
ers. Whether the subject, the materials, or the dramatis persone 
| be considered, the work, in its design, would seem well fitted to 
| supply yet remaining and important desiderata in our national 
| history on questions which must ever engage the deepest inter- 
est of the American people. 





“Mr. Rives has made an important and welcome contribution 
to our historical literature in his life of President Madison. In 
the preparation of his memoirs Mr. Rives has had access to all the 
printed authorities, and to many unpublished documents; and he 
has brought to his task a mind well trained by various study and 
experience. He has scrutinized conflicting statements with care 
and fidelity ; and, by a diligent comparison of authorities, he has 
endeavored to render his own narrative impartial and trustwor- 
thy. In this attempt we are inclined to believe, from an examin- 
| tion of the first volume of his work, that he has been very suc- 

ceseful.”—Christian Examiner. 
| ‘Mr. Rives’s style is pure, perspicuous, forcible, always ade- 
quate to the subject in hand, and worthy of a work which must 
| take its place among the classical authorities in the history of the 
| country.’’—North American Review. 

“It is fortunate that a character so pure and a patriotism so no- 
ble as Madison’s have been assigned toa biographer so competent, 
candid, and appreciative.’"—N. Y. Independent. 

“The work upon which Mr. Rives has entered fills the gap in 
the circle of biographies, and further tends to elucidate in an im- 

| portant degree the early history of the republic.”"—Boston Journal. 





| Itis one of those productions that are not repetitions, but it 


is full of fresh materialsiliustrative of the great scenes of our early 
| national struggles. Everywhere through the volume Mr. Rives 
| shows evidence of candor, research, fidelity, and independence; 
and it is an earnest of a contribution to history and biography 


worthy of the splendid subject.”—Boston Post. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BostToON. 





W. W. Broom’s Temple of Opinions, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
The American News Company. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL CATALOCUE 


AND 
VECETABLE AND FLOWER CARDEN 
MANUAL FOR 1866 
1S NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded to all applicants inclosing 15 cents. 
Address = 


McELWAIN BROS., 
Springfield, Mass, 





The New York Bible and Oommon Prayer- 
Book Society 

Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 

varied stock ot 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at-low rates. 

(e~ A new Trade List is now ready. ; 

Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 

5 anp 138 COOPER UNION, 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 





REMOVAL. 
10,000 VOLUMES THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
10,000 VOLUMES MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 
5,000 VOLUMES JUVENILE WORKS, 
SELLING OFF 


At greatly reduced prices, on account of Removal, at 


H. B. DURAND’S, 
49 White Street, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1844, 
LNLARGED FOR 1866. 








A magazine polished every Saturday in Boston, containing the 
best reviews, criticisms, tales, fugitive poetry, scientific, bio- 
graphical, and po‘itical information, gathered from the entire bod 

of English period‘cal literature, and torming four handsome vol 
umes every year of immediate interest and solid permanent value, 





TERMS : EIGHT DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


To be remitted to the publishers, for which the work will be sent 
regularly, free of postage. Address 


LITTELL, SON & CO., 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Read the following from the Washington correspondent of the 
Congregationalist ; 

“In closing, let me speak of a Boston institution which has 
contributed not a little to the happiness of my family during the 
last five or six years. T allude to the ‘Living Age,’ published by 
EK. Littell, Son & Co. Itis the best thing of its kind in the world; 
Lam sure of this, and I do not see how anybody who has once 
taken it for six months can ever go without it. It is a most ad- 
mirable weekly collection of criticisms, stories, brilliant leaders, 
and delicious poetry, and should double its circulation this very 
year.”’—Spectator. . 


(From the New York Times.) 


“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the selection 
of articles are above all praise, because they have never been 
equaled.” 


(From a clergyman in Mass. of much literary celebrity.) 


“In the formation of my mind and character I owe as much to 
the ‘ Living Age’ as to all other means of education put together.” 


No. 1,181 conrars : 


The Eight Hundredth Anniversary of Westminster Abbey; 
Henry Taylor's Later Plays and Minor Poems ; The conclusion of 
**Wives and Daughters; Story of John Huss; Sir Brook Fos- 
brooke, etc., ete., etc. 

Price 18 cents, or $8 a year. 
dealers. 


LITTELL, SON & CO.,, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston. 


For sale by booksellers and news- 





*,* Premiums for new subscribers for 1866: 


eer $2 75 
Twenty, a set of the Third Series, bound, 31 vols. %7 50 
Fifteen, a set of the Second Series, bound, 20 vols. 50 00 


Fifty, a complete set from beginning, in $7 vols.. 217 50 
Four, Webster's Dictionary, sheep, library edition 12 00 


For Ercut New YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS, 
PAID IN ADVANCE, 


We send one WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE, 
worth $55. 

This is the Best MACHINE for family use. 

1st. It is noiseless. 

2d. It is the most simple. 

8d. The stitch is very strong and elastic. 

4th. It is the most easily managed, and the least liable to get 
out of repair. 

Canvassers wanted in all parts of the country. 

Liberal discount made to the trade. 

Bookeellers and newsdealers in New York and vicinity supplied 
at EVANS & LINCOLN’S Advertising Agency, 119 Nassau Street, 
or by AMERICAN NEWS CO, 


THE WATCHMAN; 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 





LITERATURE, Poxitics, RELIGION, AND News. 
Office, 119 Nassau Street, New York. 


It is a large quarto of eight pages, with six columns to the 
page, elegantly printed on heavy white paper. 


YOU OUGHT TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE WATCHMAN : 


1. Becausein its Reticiovs department there is no sectarianism. 

2. Because in its Lirerary department there is no immorality. 

3. Because in its PoLiticaL departinent there is no partisanship. 

4. Because in its News department there is no pgrtéiality. 

5. Because many of the best minds in America are liberally em- 
ployed upon its columns. 

6. Because it gives the latest Ecclesiastical intelligence, Catho- 
lic and Protestant, Foreign and Domestic. 

7. Because it gives a synopsis of all the important doings of 
Congress, together with General News. 

8. Because it gives the latest reliable Reports of the Markets. 

9. Because it gives full reports of important Lectures and Dis- 
courses, 

10, Because it has somethiug for scholars and plain people, for 
artists and farmers, for statesmen and mechanics, for women and 
children, for saints and sinners, 

11. Because it is a fearless, independent Journal of Progress, 
belonging to no party, no sect, no church, no clique, no section, 
but to the whole country and all its people. 

12. Because where a family can take only one paper, it is de- 
4 to make this come nearer supplying all its wants than any 
other journal in America, 





TERMS: $4 a year; $2 for six months; $1 for three months; 
single copies, 10 cents. 
On editorial business address the editor and proprietor, 


CHARLES F. DEEMS, Box 5730, New York. 


For subscriptions and advertisements address 


A. L. HAMILTON, Box 5780, New York. 
¢= The trade is supplied by the AMERICAN NEWS CO. 
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ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


THE CUP BEARER. Beautifully illustrated.............. $2 50 
THE CROSS BEARER. An elegant gift-book............. 2 50 
CHRISTIAN ARMOR. Finely illustrated..... bediewex aes - 250 
FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY.......... ......... 1% 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By Dr. Schaff. With a Reply 

to Strauss and Renan... settee eeeeeeseeses eeeeeeeeees 1 00 
THE WORD OF PROMISE. By Bonar................... 100 


All the publications of 
THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


INSTITUTED AT Boston, 1814. 


Catalogues mailed free on application to 


JOHN Cc. BROUCHTON, 
13 Bible House, New York. 





“The best text-book extant.”"—Horace MANN, 





Physiology and the Laws of Health and 
Primary Physiology, 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 
By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 

These are the only school-books on this subject which make 
Science subservient to the main purpose of Health. Specimen 
copies will be sent by the publishers on receipt of $1 50 or 75 cts. 
respectively, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISUERS, 
51, 53, and 55 John Street, N. Y° 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price. 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 

» CATALOGUES FREE, 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, pe and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


THE BON TON 
PATENT FLEXIBLE SPRING SKIRT 


THE NEWEST AND BEST. 





This invention entirely dispenses with the old manner of fast- 
ening by Gum, Glue, and Rivets, and consists of a NEw and USE- 
FUL manner of securing the TAPES and wires together by means 
ofa BRAID passing UNDER and THROUGH the TAPE, and THROUGH 
and RounpD the covering of the wire, thereby forming a KNoT, 
making the most PERFECT FASTENING yet discovered. 

The WIRE used is made from the best REFINED WATCH- 
SPRING STEEL, and, by the peculiar manner of rolling, produces 
the necessary FLEXIBILITY, without sacrificing any of the 
STRENGTH which it is well known a single bar has over a num- 
ber of bars covering the same surface. 

The COVERING of the WIRE used in this SKIRT is a fine 
DOUBLE-THREAD COTTON YARN, the tape a two-inch Extra- 
Heavy solid edge, the pads or covering of the ends of the Bustle 
Springs are of the finest Enameled Kid, and with our new appli- 
cation for lacing the fronts, they become, when worn, a Whole or 
Continued Spring, keeping the front of the skirt fitting closely to 
the form. 

We claim that for Superiority of Materials 


THE BON-TON SKIRT 
18 NOT EXCELLED, 
and for Beauty of Shape and Durability it has no equal. 
A. K. YOUNG & CO., Boston, Sole Proprietors and Manufac- 
turers under these Patents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., Agents, 
Broadway, New York. 





Hussey’s Instant Special Message Post, 59 
William Street, is always ready to make deliveries on the in- 
stant or otherwise, as may be agreed upon at the office. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP MAKER, 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and superior 
to any other saponifier or lye in the market. Put up in cans o 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, twelve pounds, 
with full directions in English and German for making Hard and 
Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. 
No lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in the market. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. Y. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 
501 Broapway, St. Nicuonias Biock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, Stereoscopic Goods, War 
Views, Scenery, Groups. etc. 

PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, Carte de Visites of Noted Persons, 
in great assortment, etc., etc. 

French, English, and American Novelties. 


FINE ARTS. 
OIL PAINTINGS, 


OF THE 
AMERICAN, FRENCH, AND DUSSELDORF SCHOOLS, for 
Exhibition and Sale. 
ENGRAVINGS and ARTISTS’ MATERIALS at 


CGOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 
THE EXHIBITION OF FOREICN PICTURES 
AT THE 
STUDIO BUILDING, WEST TENTH STREET, 
Will close on Saturday, 24th inst. 











Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, 
Chiiblains, ctc. 

HEGEMAN & CO.’S CAMPHOR ICE, WITH GLYCERINE, 
cures Chapped Hands, etc., immediately, and will keep the skin 
soft and smooth in the coldest weather. Sold by Druggists. 
Price 25 cents. Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


HECEMAN & CO., 
Chemistsgnd Druggists, New York. 





A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY EXISTS FOR THE USE OF 
DURNO’S CATARRH SNUFF, 


which, in the first stages of a cold, acts like magic—Headache, 
Hoarseness, Diphtheria, and Bronchitis, Sore Eyes, Deafness, 
Pal Taste and Smell, being the result of Catarrh. This Snuff re- 
moves and prevents all these, and insures a healthy Head. Its 
effects are pleasant and safe, even for infants who suffer from 
Snufiles. 

It has the highest professional testimonials. Sold by all Drug- 
gists, or sent by mail toall parts of U.S. for 30 cents for One Box, 
or One Dollar for Four Boxes. Address 


JAS. DURNO, 


P. O. Box 1235, New York. 
Wholesale by D. BARNES & CO., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 





“Great Oaks from Little Acorns Crow.’’— 
The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts, 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mag- 
GIEL’s Brniovus, Dyspeptic, and DiARRHEA PILLs cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, MaGaiEL’s SALVE is infallible. J. MAGGIEL, 
M.D., 43 Fulton Street, Sole Proprietor, F. 0. WELLS& CO., 
115 Franklin Street, Agents for the State. 


WHITE LEAD. 


THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 


of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 

Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 

For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 
General Agents, 287 Pearl Street,New York. 





NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 








ORGANIZED 1850. 





Casu DIvipENDs IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 





CASH CAPITAL ..... ......cceceeeece ee eieak Wash $1,000,000 
BURPIVG, JAN. 1, 1065... cceccccccccsccoscccosccsece 270,000 
Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 


P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
175 BROADWAY. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 





CASH CAPITAL,. . «© ~- ~- «+ « « $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, Se ee Re 


TOTAL ASSETS, . ® ‘ ° . ° - $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





Knickerbocker Life Insurance Co. 


ASSETS . . . . © « © « «© $1,000,060 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, General Agent. 


MORRIS 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE CO., 


81 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, . . ~. . ~ «© $8,000,000 
CASH CAPITAL, oS Oe ead Oe “cory Gs? ee 
SURPLUS, eLeee tke pated weer ok 250,006 


Insurance against the perils of Fire and INLAND NAVIGATION 
on favorable terms. 


All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 





EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Presidert. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Vice-President. 
ELLIS R. THOMAS, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


+ « «© «  « $2,250,000 00 
4,067,455 80 
oe | er wer We 244,391 43 





PAID UP CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1866, .  . 
LIABILITIES, . 





LOSSES PAID IN 45 YEARS, $17,485,894 71. 





T. A. ALEXANDER, President. 
L. J. HENDEE, Secretary. 
BassETT, Traveling Agent. 


E. J. 
A. A. Wiiu1aMms, General Agent, Worcester, Mass. 





NEW YORK ACENCY, 
62 WALL STREET. 
Jas. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


meatus .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINE. 


625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 











Received the Highest Premium—Goip Mepa1—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute, 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, theleast liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 





WANTED-—Tobire from the ist of April or May, a moderate 
sized three-story house in this city ; location to be west of Fourth 
Avenue and below Thirty-fourth Street. Address, statin 
tion and terms, WEBBER, care of THE Rounp TABLE’ 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 


We would call the attention of Teachers and all interested in 
the work of education to 


STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC. 


By Prof. Joun F. Stopparp, author of Stoddard's:“ Juvenile 
Mental” and “Intellectual” Arithmetics. 12mo,336 pages. Price 
$1 00. 





This book has just been published. It has been prepared with 
the greatest care, and is believed to be the best Practical Arith- 
_metic now before the public. The subjects are arranged in accord- 
ance with the successful modern system of instruction, and it has 
given due prominence to such subjects as ‘‘ Taxes,” ‘ Interest,” 
etc., which have become of more general importance by the issue 
of United States Bonds and the collection of Internal Revenue. 


The Definitions are concise, complete, and intelligible. The 


Explanations and Analyses are full and philosophical. The Ex-|~ 


amples are varied, and carefully graded to insure a thorough ap- 
plication of the principles of Arithmetic to the practical dusiness 
of the present time. 

An examination of this book by Teachers is requested; also of 


the other books of Stoddard’s Series. 


SroppDARpD’s RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, - - = - - $050 


Sropparp’s AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, - 040 
STODDARD’s JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC, - - - 02 
STopDARD AND HENKLE’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA,- - 125 
STopDARD AND HENKLE’s UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA, - - 200 


All of which have new and improved typography, and good 
paper and durable binding. 

A Professor of Mathematics in the United States Naval Aca- 
demy says of the Algebras: ‘“‘ They are the best works on the sub- 
ject yet printed in America.” 


Bullions’ Series of Grammars embrace 


BuLuions’ ANALYTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, - - - $090 
Buuuions’ Common ScHoot GRAMMAR (being an Introduc- 

tion to the Analytical Grammar), - - - - - 0850 
Buuurons’ Latin GRAMMAR,- - - - - - + 1850 
Bu.uions’ GREEK GRAMMAR, ee ee we. 


THE BEST LABIN DICTIONARY. 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENCLISH DICTIONARY. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, ETC. 


By Rev. P. Buttions, D.D., author of the series of Grammars, 
English, Latin, and Greek, on the same plan, etc., etc. 


Abridged and re-arranged from Riddle’s Latin-English Lexicon, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Wm. 
Freund and others. 


i vol. royal 8vo, 1,014 pages, bound in full sheep, Price $4 00. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price. 
One important feature of the book is that proper names are 
given under the same alphabet as other words. 
The New York Observer says of it: 


‘“*We have known and admired the scholarship of Dr. Bullions 
forty years, and we have the most thorough confidence in the 
ability and accuracy with which this great work is completed; 
and we commend it to all Latin teachers and scholars as just the 
Dictionary they will wish to have constantly in use.” 


This series of Grammars—with the Classics of CASSAR, $1 50; 
CICERO, $1 50; SALLUST, $1 50—is now considered the best 
series in the market. 


WISTAR’S 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


HAS BEEN USED FOR NEARLY 


HALF A CENTURY 
With the most astonishing success in curing 


Covueus, Cotps, HoaARSENESS, SORE THROAT, INFLUENZA, 
Wuoorine Covey, Croup, LiveR CoMPLAINT, 
Broncuitis, DirFicutty oF BREATHING, 
ASTHMA, AND EVERY AFFECTION OF 


THE THROAT, LUNGS, AND CHEST. 


CONSUMPTION, 


which carries off more victims than any other disease, and which 
baffles the skill of the physicians to a greater extent than any 
other malady, often 


YIELDS TO THIS REMEDY 

when all others prove ineffectual. 

AS A MEDICINE, 

rapid in relief, soothing in effect, safe in its operation, 
Ir u teens ! 


While as a preparation free from noxious ingredients, poisons, or 
minerals, uniting skill, science, and medical knowledge, combin- 
ing all that is valuable in the vegetable kingdom for this class of 
disease, it is 

INCOMPARABLE! 


and is entitled, merits, and receives the general confidence of the 
public, 





Seymour THATCHER, M.D., 


of Herman, N. Y., writes as follows: 

‘*Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry gives universal satisfaction. 
It seems to cure a cough by loosening and cleansing the lungs, and 
allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE CAUSE, instead of drying 
up the cough and leaving the cause behind. I consider the Bal- 
sam as good as any, if not the best, cough medicine with which I 
am acquainted.” 


From Hon. Judge SprakeEn, of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

‘Gentlemen: Thisis to certify that myself and family have used 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for several years, and that I 
take great pleasure in recommending it in preference to anything 
of the kind for the purposes for which it is intended. In cases of 
asthma, phthisic, or affections of the throat, [have never met with 
anything equal to it. Very respectfully, 

*“ DaviIp SPRAKER.” 
The Rev. Jacoz SEcHLER, of Hanover, Pa : 


Well known and much respected among the German population 
in this country, makes the following statement for the benefit 
of the afflicted: 

Dear Sirs: Having realized in my family important benefits 
from the use of your valuable preparation—Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry—it affords me pleasure to recommend it to the pub- 
lic. Some eight years ago one of my daughters seemed to be ina 
decline, and little hopes of her recovery were entertained. I 
then procured a bottle of your excellent Balsam, and before she 
had taken the whole of the contents of the bottle there wasa 
great improvement in her health. Ihave, in my individual case, 
made frequent use of your valuable medicine, and have always 
been benefited by it. JACOB SECHLER. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A BOTTLE. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. P. DINSMORE, 36 Dey Street, New York, 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, Proprietors, Boston, 
And by all Druggists. 





SCROFULA. 





PIEsNER'’Ss GERMAN GRAMMAR, 2 new edition thoroughly 


revised, AS SPS. ee oe ice, Se 
BROcKLESBY’s ASTRONOMY, a new edition, with Problems, 1 75 
Hooker's HuMAN PyysioLogy, - - - - - - 1% 
Hooker’s First Book IN Puysiology, - - - - 090 
Keegre.’s NEw METHOD WITH THE FRENCH, - - + 1% 
WaxLann’s INTELLECTUAL PuttosopHy, - - - - 1% 


Any of the above sent to Teachers for examination, by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of one half of the above prices. The prices 
are in American currency. 

SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
498 and 500 Broadway, N. Y. 


All Medical Men agree that IODINE is the BEST REMEDY for 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The difficulty 
has been to obtain a Pure SoLvuTion of it. : 


DR. H. ANDERS’S IODINE WATER 


Is a pure Solution of Iodine, WITHOUT A SOLVENT!! 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 
A most powerful vitalizing agent and restorative. 


It HAs cured and wiLt cure SCROFULA in all its manifold forms, 
ULCERS, CANCERS, SALT RHEUM; and it has been used with 
astonishing success in cases of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Con- 
sumption, Heart, Liver, and Kidney Diseases, etc. 


Circulars will be sent free to any one sending their address. 
Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 
Prepared by Dr. H. ANDERS, Physician and Chemist. 
FOR SALE BY 
J.P. DINSMORE, °6 Dey Street, New York. 
And by all Druggists. 


—————_. 


THE TAUCHNITZ COPYRICHT EDITION 
OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


CONTAINS UNIFORM SETS OF THE WORKS OF 
THACKERAY, BULWER, 
DICKENS, MRS. GASKELL, 
WILKIE COLLINS, CHARLES READE, 
MISS MULOCH, JULIA KAVANAGH, 
MISS EDWARDS, CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
DISRAELI, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
MACAULAY, WHYTE MELVILLE, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, ~~ BARONESS TAUTPHEUS, 


AND NEARLY EVERY OTHER EMINENT ENGLISH AUTHOR. 


Complete lists sent on application. 
Sets furnished bound in any desired style on short notice, 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
616 Broadway, N. Y. 





Mesers. Leypoldt & Holt have in preparation 


I. THE LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. Edited by J. L. Baldwin, 
With a treatise on the game by J.C. This work is the stand- 
ard adopted by the London Clubs. 


Il. THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR (Homme a l’oreille 
cassée). By Edmund About. 





A Garland for Lovers. 
Ser THE * TemPLE oF Opinions.” 





A New Poem by Whittier! 


TICKNOR & FIELDS 
Pun.isH Fes. 17, 
SNOW-BOUND: A WINTER IDYL. 
By Joun G. Waittier, author of ** Maud Muller,” etc., ete, 


In one beautifully printed volume, with a fine portrait of the 
author, and an illustration of his birthplace, the scene of the 
poem. Price $1 25. 





Nothing that has ever appeared from our favorite New England 
poet will have a closer home-interest than this admirable produc- 
tion. It tells the story of his own boy-life amid the hardships 
and pleasures of that stormy season of the year, so full of vicissi- 
tude and danger to the dwellers on our rocky coast. Thousands 
of readers will thank anew the poet who can make them feel 
‘The winter joys their boyhood knew.” 
With Whittier’s own beautiful lines at the close of the poem all 
those who peruse “‘ Snow-Bound” cannot fail to sympathize : 
* And dear and early friends—the few 
Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days ; 
Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze ! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond ; 

The traveler owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And, pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air.” 
COUPON BONDS. By J. T. Trowbridge. Reprinted from the 

* Atlantic Monthly.’ Paper, 25 cents. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Tue FREEDMAN's Book. By L. Maria Child. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 

LittLe Foxes. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 

A Summer In SKYE. By Alexander Smith. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 %. 

War Lyrics. By Henry Howard Brownell. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

Patriot Boys AND Prison PictuREs. By Edmund Kirke. Illus- 
trated. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 

Winnine His Way. By “Carleton.” Illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo, 
$1 2%. 

HEREWARD ; OR, THE LAsT OF THE ENGLisH. By Charles Kings- 
ley. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 

Dictionary oF NoTED Names or Fiction: Including Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, 1 vol. 
12mo, $2 50. 

Miss Oona McQuarriz. A Sequel to ‘Alfred Hagart’s House- 
hold.” By Alexander Smith. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 00. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF Rey. F. W. RoBertson. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$4 00. 


NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
Sermons. By Rev. F. W. Robertson. 5 vols. 12mo, $1 50 each. 
History, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
By George B. Prescott. With 100 Engravings. $2 50. 
WILHELM MEIsTER. Translated by Thomas Carlyle. With fine 
portrait of Goethe. 2 vols. 12mo, $3 50. 





Any of the above books sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt 
of advertised price. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
PUBLISHERS, 


124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
For sale by . 








B. H. TICKNOR, 828 Broadway. 
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